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INTRODUCTION. 


The  story  of  a  parish  minister's  life 
is  and  should  be  rarely  told  in 
print.  No  profession  is  more 
likely  to  be  devoid  of  incident 
than  the  ministry  of  a  country 
parish.  In  its  quiet  routine  of 
preaching,  teaching,  visiting  the 
sick,  comforting  the  afflicted,  a  man 
may  live  a  rich,  full  life,  but  seldom 
furnishes  a  subject  for  the  bio- 
grapher. I  shall  leave  it  to  others 
to  judge  whether  the  late  minister  of 
Inverurie  and  historian  of  the 
Garioch  was  a  proper  exception  to 
the  rule  thus  laid  down.  This  brief 
memoir  of  my  father  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  sake  of  friends  whose 
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sorrow  at  his  loss  testified  to  the 
affection  and  esteem  in  which  they 
held  him,  and  was  earnest  of  a 
pretty  wide  welcome  for  such  a 
memento  as  is  here  offered  of  a 
good  and  wise  man,  a  faithful  pastor 
and  a  learned  antiquary. 

John  Davidson  was  the  son  of  a 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  Oldmachar, 
whose  early  and  violent  death  was 
to  the  son  but  a  faint,  though 
painful,  memory.  The  stock  from 
which  he  came  was  the  fisher-folk 
who  are  believed  to  have  descended 
upon  the  north-east  coast  of  Scot- 
land from  Norway  or  Northern 
Europe.  His  mother  survived  for 
some  years  his  entrance  into  the 
ministry.  He  was  born  the  year 
after  Waterloo.  An  uncle  living  in 
Aberdeen  took  the  widow  and  son 
into    his    house,    and    the    mother 
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worked  hard  for  many  years,  so 
that  her  boy  might  have  the  best 
schooling  available.  James  Melvin 
became  rector  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  1826,  and  from  him,  in 
the  old  building  in  the  Schoolhill, 
the  boy  learned  his  Latin,  and 
derived  that  impress  of  character 
which  was  common  to  most  of 
Melvin's  pupils.  If  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  quasi- 
psychological  cant  of  to-day,  he 
would  have  said  that  the  men  who 
"formed"  him  were  James  Melvin 
and  John  Cruickshank,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Marischal  College, 
whose  valued  friendship  he  enjoyed 
so  long  as  their  lives  ran  together. 
Mathematics  was  his  forte  at  the 
University,  and  he  graduated  with 
honours  in  that  subject,  and  after- 
wards taught  it   in  Gray's  School. 
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His  period  of  study  at  the  Divinity- 
Hall  fell  among  the  "Ten  Years" 
of  the  "  Conflict."  Stirring  as  the 
times  were,  they  developed  in  the 
student  little  of  the  spirit  of  com- 
bativeness  ;  moderate  in  disposition, 
hating  his  life  long  what  he  was  wont 
to  call  "dispeace,"  he  adhered  to 
the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church. 
What  it  cost  a  young  man  to  take 
that  line  we  of  a  younger  generation 
can  conceive  only  feebly.  My  father 
never  spoke  of  it  but  to  recall  the 
pain  he  suffered  at  being  cut  by  his 
best  friend  among  the  clergy  of 
Aberdeen.  But  all  wounds  were 
healed  by  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception  by  the  members  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Garioch,  which  he 
entered  in  1844  as  assistant  and 
successor  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Lessel, 
minister  of  Inverurie. 
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It  is  the  best  praise  of  his  long 
ministry  of  forty-eight  years  that  a 
detailed  history  of  it  would  be 
uninteresting.  I  take  it  that  he 
sought  to  make  no  mark  upon  his 
time  save  the  stamp  that  the 
doing  of  duty  leaves.  His  life- 
work  is  written  on  the  characters  of 
the  people  whom  he  influenced. 
This  sketch  must  perforce  be  con- 
fined to  a  brief  account  of  what  was 
characteristic  in  his  manner  and 
methods.  He  preached  two  sermons 
every  Sunday — discourses  whose 
Moderatism  was  warmed  by  a  deep 
personal  faith  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  the  Love  of  the  Son. 
But  it  was  in  his  prayers  that  his 
simple,  unaffected  piety  was  the 
more  closely  brought  home  to  the 
hearer.  The  language  was  choice 
and  terse  ;  probably  none  who  ever 
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listened  to  him  will  ever  forget 
certain  of  his  intercessory  phrases, 
or  the  deep  emotion  with  which  his 
communion  addresses  were  imbued. 
In  his  prime  my  father  moved 
much  about  among  his  people.  For 
many  years  he  took  an  annual 
census  of  the  parish,  covering  the 
whole  distance  on  foot.  He  thus 
kept  himself  in  touch  with  outlying 
parishioners,  and  at  the  same  time 
obtained  an  interesting  and  valuable 
record  of  the  changes  that  came 
over  his  semi-rural,  semi-burghal 
charge.  His  knowledge  of  the 
parish,  its  families  and  its  con- 
figuration and  divisions,  became 
extraordinarily  exact  and  full. 
Seeking  early  in  his  ministry  for 
some  additional  outlet  to  his 
activity,  he  made  one  excursion 
into    the     philosophical     field,    and 
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published  a  solid  and  well-reasoned 
book,  entitled,  "  Belief :  What  is 
it?"  But  taste  and  inclination 
immediately  led  him  into  what  was 
for  him  the  true  and  proper  sphere 
of  literary  labour.  He  was  a  born 
antiquary,  having  a  natural  craving 
to  discover  the  origins  of  things. 
And  as  fortune  had  set  him  in  a 
district  peculiarly  rich  in  memories 
of  the  past,  and  given  him  the 
spiritual  oversight  of  a  Royal  burgh 
so  ancient  as  Inverurie,  it  was 
almost  a  thing  of  course  that  he 
should  write  "  Inverurie  and  the 
Earldom  of  the  Garioch,"  a  monu- 
mental local  history  which,  as  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  said  of  it,  erred,  if 
at  all,  on  the  lines  of  the  school  of 
"  infinitesimal  research."  It  was  the 
product  of  unwearied  and  protracted 
labour.     Only  by  aid  of  the  habit  of 
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constant  occupation  could  it  have 
been  written  at  all.  My  father  was 
rarely  idle.  He  stood  to  work,  and 
so  saved  himself  from  the  writer's 
stoop.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
choice  of  that  attitude  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  ease  with  which  he 
could  drop  his  writing  at  any  point, 
and  resume  it  when  next  at  leisure. 
Most  of  ''Inverurie  and  the  Earldom 
of  the  Garioch  "  was  written  at  a 
breast-high  desk  in  a  little  study 
too  barely  furnished  even  to  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  library  ; 
and  in  the  picture  of  my  father 
which  memory  most  often  recalls 
to  his  family,  he  is  standing  there, 
between  window  and  door,  compos- 
ing his  sermons  and  lectures,  or 
digesting  with  infinite  patience  the 
mass  of  materials  which  the  research 
of  years    had    accumulated    for  his 
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historical  work.  He  wrote  rapidly 
in  a  bad  hand,  and  in  a  plain,  if  not 
elegant,  style.  His  interest  in  the 
subject  did  not  lapse  with  the 
publication  of  his  book.  He  pur- 
sued, with  only  a  little  less  diligence, 
his  inquiries  into  the  past  of  the 
parish  of  Inverurie,  and  constructed 
what  was  practically  a  cadastral 
survey  of  probably  unexampled 
minuteness.  But  age  and  infirmity 
fell  upon  him  before  he  was  able  to 
put  these  later  labours  into  shape  ; 
it  has  been  deemed  sufficient  to 
present  to  the  public  at  present  only 
the  selection,  which  follows,  from 
the  lighter  MSS.  he  left  behind. 
The  quantity  of  these  alone  tells  of 
great  industry ;  and  I  am  fain  to 
believe  that  the  reader  of  these 
obiter  scripta  will  endorse  my 
interested  judgment  of  their  truth. 
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The  late  minister  of  Inverurie 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  shrewd- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  world. 
He  had  travelled  much  in  his  prime, 
and  broadened  his  mind  by  contact 
with  men  of  other  countries.  Not 
his  own  people  alone  resorted  to  him 
for  counsel.  He  was  the  valued 
adviser  of  his  clerical  colleagues, 
and  also  of  the  best  of  the  Garioch 
lairds  of  the  last  generation.  In 
this  respect  the  mantle  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  Bisset  of  Bourtie,  fell 
upon  him.  He  took  up,  too,  Dr. 
Bisset's  role  of  constitutional 
Churchman  in  Presbytery  and 
Synod,  and  was  a  recognised  and 
respected  leader  in  both  Courts. 
But  he  had  only  a  modest  share  in 
public  life  at  any  time,  the  only 
large  matter  in  which  he  was  ever 
concerned  outside  the  Church  being 
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the  University  Union  controversy, 
in  which  he  defended  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  Alma  Mater, 
Marischal  College.  He  assented 
to  the  Union  of  the  two  Aberdeen 
Universities  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, but  insisted  that  duplicate 
Faculties  of  Arts  should  be  main- 
tained, fearing  that  fusion  would 
produce  classes  too  large  to  be 
taught  by  the  system  of  lecturing, 
combined  with  frequent  oral  ex- 
aminations. A  strong  Conser- 
vative, he  rarely  obtruded  himself 
in  politics,  and  was  in  the  main 
content  to  hold  by  his  privilege  as 
a  State  Churchman,  neither  depre- 
ciating nor  over-estimating  it.  The 
University  of  Aberdeen  in  1877 
recognised  his  scholarship  and  his 
services  to  the  Church  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.     His 
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relations  with  the  numerous  dissent- 
ing ministers  who  passed  across  the 
ecclesiastical  stage  in  Inverurie 
during  his  long  pastorate  were 
friendly,  hardly  ever  intimate ;  a 
natural  shrinking  from  the  parade 
of  emotion  and  a  rooted  distrust  of 
combination  as  a  means  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  morals 
kept  him  aloof  from  most  modern 
"  movements." 

In  the  local  government  of  the 
burgh  and  parish,  he  took  an  active 
part.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Parochial  Board  from  1874  till 
death  ;  first  chairman  of  the  School 
Board  and  president  of  the  Savings 
Bank.  So  long  ago  as  1869  he  was 
made  an  honorary  burgess  of  the 
burgh,  the  Town  Council  thus 
marking  their  respect  for  him,  and 
their  appreciation  of  the  services  he 
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rendered  in  connection  with  the 
delineation  of  the  burgh  boundaries 
on  the  Ordnance  Survey  maps;  and 
twenty  years  later  he  was  presented 
with  his  portrait,  which  now  hangs 
in  the  Council  Chamber  of  Inverurie. 
Though  he  entered  the  Masonic 
order  comparatively  late  in  life,  he 
rose  in  it  and  in  the  esteem  of  the 
local  brotherhood,  who  also  preserve 
his  portrait  in  St.  Anthony's  Lodge. 
He  was  for  many  years  chaplain  of 
the  4th  V.B.  Gordon  Highlanders, 
and  took  a  lively  interest  in  volun- 
teering. 

I  refrain  purposely  from  enlarg- 
ing upon  his  public  conduct,  and 
from  speaking  at  all  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  ordered  his  home  life  ; 
this  memorial  may  be  taken  as  a 
small  tribute  of  his  family's  love  and 
honour ;    of  his    worth    as    a    man 
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there  can  be  no  better  monument 
than  the  abiding  memory  of  his 
flock  and  large  circle  of  friends. 

He  died  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1892,  in  his  76th  year,  his  robust 
frame  worn  away  by  a  painful 
disease. 


OLD  ABERDEENSHIRE 
MINISTERS. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE   PRESBYTERY   OF    GARIOCH 
AT  THE  DISRUPTION. 

The  central  figure  in  the  memory 
of  my  early  ministry  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lessel,  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Inverurie  from  1799  to  1853. 
He  had  passed  his  86th  year  when 
in  1844  I  was  appointed,  first 
preaching  assistant,  and  six  months 
later  assistant  and  successor  to  him. 
During  the  ten  remaining  years  of 
his  life  our  relations  were  those  of 
father  and  son.  He  was  an  "  ae- 
fauld "     man,     warm-hearted      and 
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hospitable  to  a  degree.  I  like  to 
think  of  him  as  a  type  of  the  old 
Moderate — the  diligent  teacher  and 
comforter  of  his  people,  and  their 
wise  counsellor  in  worldly  affairs. 
Mr.  Lessel's  career  was  unquestion- 
ably characteristic  of  the  clerical 
generation  which  planted  one  foot 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  and 
stepped  over  into  the  Nineteenth. 

The  son  of  a  small  crofter,  he 
was  brought  up  by  a  step-sister,  the 
wife  of  the  tacksman  of  a  ferry  and 
croft  in  the  parish  of  Inverurie.  He 
entered  the  world  of  learning  by  the 
gate  of  a  "wine's  school,"  at  that 
time  a  recognised  preparatory 
institution,  conducted  by  a  decayed 
spinster  or  solitary  widow,  who  led 
the  infant  mind  upwards  from  the 
alphabet  to  n  reading"  in  the 
"  Testament"    and    "Bible"    (Old 
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Testament).  The  school  furniture 
was  makeshift,  and  so  was  the 
teaching.  Seated  on  stools,  blocks 
of  wood,  the  children  picked  a 
halting  way  through  the  pages  of 
the  Holy  Book.  In  mature  years, 
Mr.  Lessel  was  an  adept  at  the 
"  Catechis."  His  proficiency  was 
dearly  won.  At  the  parish  school 
he  literally  bit  his  way  through  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  as  he  relieved 
the  agony  of  memorising  by  gnaw- 
ing his  books.  It  was  told  of  him 
that  he  "  chawed  seven  pair." 
Though  a  puny  lad,  devoted  by 
his  guardians  to  learning,  chiefly 
because  he  did  not  seem  physically 
fit  for  the  hereditary  calling  of  tilling 
the  ground,  he  had  energy  enough, 
as  the  time  for  entering  the  Uni- 
versity approached,  to  walk  a 
number  of  miles  daily  to  the  school 
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of  a  neighbouring  parish,  whose 
youthful  master,  afterwards  his  co- 
presbyter,  was  noted  for  his 
proficiency  in  Latin.  He  gained 
a  small  bursary  at  King's  College 
and  University,  Old  Aberdeen, 
and  graduated  M.A.  there  after 
the  customary  four  years'  course, 
through  which  he  was  conducted, 
as  was  the  practice  of  the  time,  by 
a  single  Regent  ;  during  the  long 
vacations  he  worked  on  his  relative's 
small  holding. 

Like  most  poor  aspirants  to  the 
ministry  of  that  and  many  a  suc- 
ceeding day,  Mr.  Lessel  had  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  as  dominie 
or  parochial  schoolmaster.  The 
generous  regulations  of  the  General 
Assembly  permitted  a  dominie  to 
complete  his  theological  curriculum 
by  six  annual  attendances  of  a  week 
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at  the  Divinity  Hall.  Thus,  if 
progress  was  slow,  the  way  to  the 
minor  dignity  of  licentiate  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  easy;  but  it 
entailed  plain  and  hard  living.  Mr. 
Lessel's  first  school  brought  him  a 
yearly  salary  of  five  bolls  of  meal 
and  21  pounds  four  shillings  Scots. 
It  was  the  parish  school  of  Inverurie. 
The  bailies  of  that  borrow's  toon, 
making  frequent  use  of  the  ferry 
kept  by  his  brother-in-law  and 
guardian,  had  their  attention 
directed  to  the  young  graduate, 
and  the  post  of  dominie  falling 
vacant,  appointed  him  to  it  soon 
after  he  left  the  University.  School 
buildings  were  not  in  those  days 
out  of  keeping  with  the  emoluments 
of  the  teachers.  Many  a  school 
was  built  in  a  day  by  the  combined 
labour  of  the  tenants  of  the  parish, 
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who  rapidly  ran  up  dry-stone  walls, 
topped  them  with  fail  or  divot,  and 
capped  the  whole  with  open  rafters 
overlaid  with  thatch.  The  school 
of  Inverurie  was  by  no  means  an 
example  to  the  country  round.  The 
burgh  records  show  that  two  years 
before  Mr.  Lessel  came  to  it  as 
dominie  a  tree,  to  be  cut  into  seats 
for  the  scholars,  was  bought  for  two 
shillings  Scots  (2d.  sterling).  To 
celebrate  his  entry,  three  shillings 
was  expended  on  "  skelfing  to  the 
school  of  highland  wood,"  and 
eightpence  on  "  a  new  sneck  to  the 
schoolhouse  door  and  putten  it  on." 
A  small  "  chawmer,"  boarded  off 
from  the  main  building,  was  the 
schoolmaster's  dwelling. 

The  young  dominie  pleased  his 
patrons.  The  Town  Council 
one     day   solemnly    minuted    their 
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"unanimous  opinion  to  visit 
the  public  school,  and  appoint 
Alexander  Forbes,  Thesaurer, 
to  expend  to  the  extent  of  three 
shillings  to  provide  paper  and 
pens  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
best  scholars."  They  made  their 
benevolent  visit  on  the  morrow, 
and  after  it  "  spent  in  John 
Sangster's  house  on  visiting  the 
public  and  very  flourishing  school 
of  Mr.  Lessel,  7s.  6d."  All  the 
municipal  business  of  Inverurie  was 
conducted  in  John  Sangster's  or 
some  other  tavern.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Presbytery  condemned 
the  school,  and  a  new  one  was 
built  of  stone  and  mortar,  with  a 
"  chawmer  "  plastered  on  the  walls 
and  roof,  the  entire  estimate 
amounting  to  ^19  16s.  3d.  sterling. 
The    fame    of    the     " flourishing" 
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school  spread,  and  soon  the  parish  of 
Grange  lured  the  Inverurie  dominie 
away  with  the  tempting  bait  of  a 
salary  of  twelve  bolls  of  meal,  which 
in  collection  swelled  to  sixteen  by 
reason  of  the  popularity  of  the 
young  teacher,  who  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  tenants  through 
not  being  too  proud  to  solicit  every 
one  personally  for  his  quota.  Living 
in  this  quiet  kirktown,  he  finished 
his  divinity  course  and  took  licence. 
Another  step  up  the  ladder  of 
promotion  followed  quickly.  The 
minister  of  Inverurie  asked  the 
new-made  probationer  to  become 
his  preaching  assistant,  and  to  that 
end  got  him  elected  to  the  more 
convenient  school  of  Chapel 
of      Garioch.  This       was,      to 

use  a  favourite  phrase  of  Mr. 
Lessel's,        real       "  encouragement 
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to  the  peer  lad."  In  a  year  or  two 
Inverurie  school  was  once  more 
vacant;  Mr.  Lessel  was  heartily 
welcomed  back  to  his  old  place,  and 
settled  down  as  dominie  and  "  help- 
ender  "  in  the  parish  where  he  was 
to  end  his  days. 

The  schoolmaster  -  probationer 
was  regarded  by  the  parishioners 
as  within  the  same  social  pale  as  the 
minister,  even  when  he  had  not, 
like  Mr.  Lessel,  a  regular  ecclesi- 
astical function  to  perform  ;  in  point 
of  education  he  was  of  course  the 
minister's  peer.  A  local  riddle 
exactly  expresses  the  parity  of  their 
status  : — 


The  minister  and  the  dominie  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang, 
Went  into  the  garden  where  three  pears  hang, 
Everyone  took  one,  and  still  two  hang. 


The    schoolmaster's     income     was 
often   miserably  small ;    when    Mr. 
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Lessel  was  earning  five  bolls  of 
meal  and  ^21  4s.  Scots  in  his 
first  school,  another  dominie  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Garioch  was  still 
worse  off  at  four  bolls  and  eleven 
pounds  Scots,  while  a  third  was 
comparatively  comfortable  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  stipend  of  ^10 
sterling.  In  his  capacity  of  preach- 
ing assistant  at  Inverurie,  Mr. 
Lessel  read  the  Scriptures  and 
catechised  in  the  church  for  an  hour 
before  the  time  of  service,  and  the 
practice  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
for  all  his  life-long  he  was  a 
marvellously  fine  and  sympathetic 
Scripture-reader.  His  prayers,  not- 
able always  for  felicitous  quotation 
of  Biblical  phrases,  were  the  product 
of  early  study  of  the  best  examples 
that  he  had  access  to. 

The      meeting     of     the      cen- 
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turies  was  the  period  of  his 
advancement  from  school  to  kirk. 
Patronage  was  in  this  instance 
at  anyrate  exercised  fairly  and 
honourably  both  to  patron  and 
presentee.  The  Earl  of  Kintore, 
one  of  whose  "livings"  Inverurie 
was,  resided  in  the  next  parish. 
He  had  observed  the  schoolmaster- 
assistant's  faithful  fulfilment  of  his 
duty,  and  without  the  pressure  of 
influence  of  any  kind — for  Mr. 
Lessel  commanded  none — gave  him 
the  presentation  to  the  vacant 
charge.  It  was  done  with  admirable 
tact.  The  Earl  knew  that  he  was  to 
be  approached  by  the  parishioners 
on  behalf  of  the  popular  dominie. 
But  he  judged  that  the  new 
ministers  independence  would  be 
weakened  were  any  of  his  flock 
able  to  boast  of  having  helped  him 
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to  his  position.  So  he  summoned 
the  "peer  lad"  to  the  "House," 
and  announced  his  promotion  ;  and 
Mr.  Lessel,  as  he  left,  actually  met 
the  parish  deputation  going  on  its 
benevolent  but  futile  errand. 

When  I  joined  the  Presbytery  of 
Garioch  in  1844  as  assistant  and 
successor  to  Mr.  Lessel,  he  was  a 
hale  old  man.  Few  and  short  ail- 
ments interrupted  the  even  tenor 
of  his  remaining  years.  In  his 
retirement  the  chief  event  of  the 
secular  week  was  the  arrival  on 
Wednesday  of  the  Aberdeen 
Journal,  which  he  read  aloud  from 
title  to  printer's  name  in  a  loud 
monotone,  nasalised  by  the  tight 
grip  of  a  large  pair  of  nose-nippers 
worn  low.  His  evenings  were 
occasionally  enlivened  by  a  rubber 
of  whist ;   a  cloud  that  rested  upon 
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his  mind  in  consequence  of  a 
paralytic  shock  lifted  suddenly  one 
evening  when  he  asked  some  friends 
who  were  sitting  with  him  if  they 
were  "  for  a  turn  at  the  cairts."  In 
figure  he  was  short  and  large- 
chested.  The  shape  of  his  round 
head  and  face  was  clearly  outlined 
by  the  straight  lie  of  his  silky, 
yellowish-white  hair  smoothed  over 
his  forehead,  He  had  never  been 
burdened  with  superfluous  flesh. 
The  thin  hands  depicted  in  his 
familiar  portrait  are  truer  to  life  than 
any  other  part  of  the  picture,  and 
confirm  what  he  used  to  tell  of  his 
condition  in  youth — that  he  was 
"like  a  dizzen  o'  hard  haddocks." 
In  old  age  his  single  meal  was  a 
breakfast  of  porridge  and  milk,  with, 
in  its  season,  the  luxury  of  a  spoon- 
ful of  "  chappit  kail  "  spread  on  a  bit 
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of  oatcake.  Death  came  at  the  age 
of  96,  but  not  by  natural  dissolution. 
He  died  of  an  internal  injury  caused 
by  a  fall. 


MR.  FORBES  OF  MONYMUSK. 

The  second  oldest  minister  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Garioch  in  1844 
was  Mr.  Robert  Forbes,  who  had 
been  settled  in  18 14.  He  lived  till 
1853,  a  widower,  helped  by  two 
unmarried  daughters,  both  past  the 
days  of  youth  but  not  of  merriment, 
to  discharge  a  choice  hospitality. 
The  Manse  of  Monymusk  was 
noted  for  the  elegance  of  its  old- 
world  appointments ;  a  modern 
collector  would  have  envied  much 
of  its  genuine  antique  furniture,  fine 
upholstery,  and  articles  of  vertu.  A 
son,  Alexander,  who  was  teacher  of 
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Lord  Cullen's  school  at  Blairdaff, 
resided  in  the  manse  for  some  years 
before  1844.  He  afterwards  took 
licence,  and  went  to  a  charge  in 
Upper  Canada,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  sisters  at  their  father's 
demise. 

DR.  CUSHNY  OF  RAYNE. 

The  third  in  seniority  among  the 
Presbyters  was  Mr.  Cushny,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Provincial  Synod,  as  well  as  of 
the  Presbytery.  He  was  clerk  of 
both  Courts  and  virtual  controller 
of  the  business  done,  being  able  as 
a  rule  so  to  gauge  the  judgment  of 
either  Presbytery  or  Synod  as  to 
draw  up  his  minutes  beforehand. 
Thrown  upon  his  own  resources  at 
a  very  early  age,   he  came  to   the 
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incumbency  of  Rayne  in  1819  with 
experience  gained  first  as  school- 
master of  the  same  parish,  and  then 
as  minister,  for  a  few  years,  of 
Strachan  on  Deeside.  Mr.  Cushny 
was  of  impressive  presence,  very 
tall  and  erect.  His  dress  preserved 
the  clerical  fashion  of  the  generation 
of  clergymen  upon  whom  he  had  to 
model  his  manner.  It  was  a  last  modi- 
fication of  the  dignified  court  dress 
which  the  moderator  of  Assembly 
still  wears.  The  knee-breeches 
were  retained  by  some  elderly  men, 
of  whom  Mr.  Lessel  was  one.  The 
coat  was  ample  in  skirt,  and  was 
only  less  distinctive  than  the  white 
neckcloth  of  soft,  limp  fold.  No 
beard  fell  over  it.  Clean  chin  and 
lip,  and  the  minimum  of  whiskers 
were  de  rigueur  in  those  days.  A 
bearded     student      appearing     for 
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licence  before  the  Presbytery  of 
Brechin  was  told  by  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Montrose,  to  go  home  and  shave  ; 
and  a  story  used  to  be  told  of  an 
old  Morayshire  minister  who  paused 
in  a  speech  he  was  making  in 
the  Presbytery  and  interjected — 
"  Moderator,  my  thoughts  have  been 
disturbed  in  pursuing  the  line  of 
observation  I  intended  by  looking 
at  that  thing  upon  Tarn  Stevens 
chin "  —  Tarn  being  a  young 
colleague,  a  laird's  son,  who  sported 
the  chin-tuft  call  an  "  imperial." 

Mr.  Cushny  was  very  loyal  to 
his  duties  and  to  the  policy  he 
supported.  There  was  something 
of  awe  in  the  respect  paid  him  in 
his  parish,  but  the  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  was  deep  and  lasting. 
He  was  chokefull  of  clerical 
anecdote  and  an  inveterate  punster. 
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He  was  made  a  D.D.  late  in  life, 
and  gave  up  pulpit  work  only  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  July,  1874. 

MR.  WILSON  OF  PREMNAY. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  minister  of 
Premnay  from  1824,  survived  his 
senior,  Dr.  Cushny,  several  years. 
He  lived  for  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  most  old-world  and 
decayed  manse  in  the  Presbytery,  for 
which  the  heritors,  glad  not  to  be 
pressed  to  rebuild,  made  the  easily 
content  incumbent  an  annual  allow- 
ance. He  was  trained  in  farming, 
and  began  to  study  late  in  youth  on 
the  recommendation  of  his  father's 
laird,  the  patron  of  several  parishes. 
A  faithful  parish  minister,  he  pre- 
served his  early  liking,  and  dwelt 
among    his    own    people,    "  where 
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Gadie  rins  at  the  back  o'  Benachie," 
able  to  do  more  than  hold  his  own 
with  his  parishioners  in  their  own 
calling.  The  tide  of  agricultural 
prosperity  rose  in  the  middle  of  his 
incumbency,  and  ruined  him.  He 
improved  out  of  the  waste  a  great 
stretch  of  hill  ground,  and  farmed 
it  along  with  land  adjoining  his 
glebe.  He  passed  the  whole  to  his 
son  without  burdening  the  transfer 
with  his  own  outlay,  and  when  the 
son  died  the  land  passed  with  the 
rest  into  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietor, who  took  no  cognisance 
of  the  family  arrangement. 

DR.  BISSET  OF  BOURTIE. 

Dr.  Bisset  of  Bourtie  (settled 
1826)  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
Mr.  Wilson,  but  predeceased  him 
in  1872  by  several  years.     He  was 

D 
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the  most  energetic  member  of  the 
Presbytery.  When  he  came  to 
Bourtie,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  had 
already  lived  an  average  life  of 
activity,  in  work  and  responsible 
cares,  as  schoolmaster  of  Udny. 
His  father  had  raised  in  that  quiet 
village  a  widely-known  private 
academy,  and,  dying  suddenly, 
left  both  the  school  and  the  charge 
of  a  big  family  to  his  second  son, 
James,  who  was  then  only  seventeen 
years  old.  The  future  minister  of 
Bourtie  and  Moderator  of  Assembly 
was,  however,  at  that  early  age,  a 
grown  man  in  knowledge  of  life. 
He  had  graduated,  and  had  since 
acted  as  private  tutor  to  that  young 
Fraser  of  Strichen  who  afterwards 
made  good  his  claim  to  the  peerage 
of  Lovat,  attainted  in  the  person  of 
the  notorious  Simon.     He  received 
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part  of  his  university  education  at 
Edinburgh,  and  also  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris,  which  was  a  considerable 
stretch  on  the  travelling  enterprise 
of  a  schoolmaster  in  those  days. 
The  youthful  dominie  was  a  dashing 
young  fellow.  While  maintaining 
with  rare  ability  the  reputation  of 
the  academy,  he  rode  a  good  horse, 
and  associated  with  the  young  lairds, 
of  whom  there  were  several  resident 
in  the  vicinity,  and  with  a  few 
ministers  of  distinctive  character, 
then  at  their  best.  At  Bourtie, 
having  little  parochial  duty  to  per- 
form, he  devoted  his  leisure  to 
study.  He  was  an  elegant  Latinist, 
and  one  of  the  last  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  classical  quotation  in  talk 
and  in  speeches.  An  earnest  and 
outspoken  Tory,  his  political  op- 
ponents thought  him  a  hard  man. 
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His  whole  life  belied  the  imputation, 
as  his  brethren  knew,  who  were 
drawn  to  him  and  trusted  him,  and  as 
many  an  Aberdonian  abroad  could 
tell,  to  whom  he  was  able,  through 
one  or  other  of  his  old  Udny  pupils, 
to  give  a  helping  hand  in  life.  Like 
Mr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Bisset  reclaimed  a 
considerable  acreage  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  glebe  during  the  second  half 
of  his  incumbency  ;  he  sank  some 
money  in  the  enterprise,  but,  as  he 
took  a  practical  part  in  the  work,  he 
was  repaid  in  health. 

MR.  BURNETT  OF  DAVIOT. 

Mr.  Thomas  Burnett,  inducted 
as  minister  of  Daviot  in  1829,  is 
inseparably  associated  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer  with  Drs.  Cushny 
and  Bisset  ;  the  trio  always  acted 
together,    and    were    as    brethren. 
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They  were  all  marked  by  individu- 
ality of  character.  Mr.  Burnett  was 
the  impersonation  of  personal  and 
professional  orderliness,  which  in  him 
had  attained  to  something  akin  to 
mechanical  perfection.  A  well- 
formed  man,  he  scarcely  varied,  in 
public  appearance  or  in  habit  of 
body,  from  youth  to  age,  save  that 
his  hair  whitened  to  snowy  brilliance. 
His  manner  in  ministerial  services 
was  as  unchanging  as  his  mode  of 
expression.  He  was  a  nervous 
man,  but  so  repressed  the  weakness 
that  it  was  imperceptible  save  in 
the  uniformity  that  characterised 
his  discharge  of  every  public  duty. 
The  minister  of  Daviot  was  uni- 
formly esteemed  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  men.  His  parishioners 
were  wont  to  say — M  Our  minister 
is  a  gentleman  in  the  pulpit  and  out 
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of  the  pulpit."  He  had,  during  his 
active  years,  gained  so  much  of  the 
regard  of  his  flock  that,  on  three 
successive  occasions,  they  unani- 
mously joined  in  petitioning  the 
patron  to  present,  as  assistant  and 
successor,  the  person  he  had  selected. 
A  larger  number  of  Episcopalians 
dwelt  in  Daviot  than  in  any  other 
parish  of  the  Presbytery  —  a  re- 
mainder from  the  time  when  a 
popular  minister,  Mr.  Alexander 
Lunan,  was  deposed  for  taking  part 
in  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of  171 5  ; 
but  these  parishioners  were  as 
friendly  to  Mr.  Burnett  as  their 
Presbyterian  neighbours.  It  was, 
however,  in  his  parish  that  reverence 
for  the  sacramental  fast-days  fixed 
by  the  Church  was  first  disregarded 
by  Episcopalian  farmers. 

The    Manse    of    Daviot    is    less 
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changed  than  most  in  external 
appearance  since  his  day.  He 
ornamented  the  ground  with  strictly 
formal  plantations.  Part  of  it  had 
long  grown  to  form  a  covered  walk, 
commanding  the  pleasant  prospect 
of  the  braes  of  Saphoch  and  the 
Mounie  Valley.  The  finest  of  the 
trees  still  remain. 

MR.  PETER  OF  LESLIE. 

The  parish  of  Leslie  had  been, 
since  1830,  under  the  pastoral 
charge  of  Mr.  James  Peter.  He 
was  obliged  to  supplement  a  small 
stipend  by  farming,  which  he  did 
successfully  in  a  small  holding  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  Gadie.  He 
was  a  bit  of  a  politician,  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  neighbouring  Whig 
lairds.  His  style  of  conversation 
was  somewhat  didactic,  and,  in  those 
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days  of  keen  political  controversy, 
he  occasionally  contributed  to  the 
newspapers.  An  eminently  social 
man,  it  was  said  of  him  that  before 
he  was  married  he  was  never  at 
home,  and  after  marriage  he  could 
not  be  got  to  leave  home.  In 
figure  he  was  well  balanced,  of 
moderate  height,  and  erect  as  a 
soldier  ;  his  seat  on  horseback  was 
the  firmest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  died  suddenly  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  May  2nd,  1870,  aged  64. 

MR.  MIDDLETON  OF  CULSALMOND. 

Mr.  Middleton,  the  innocent  hero 
of  the  "  rabblement"  so  graphically 
described  in  "  Johnny  Gibb,"  was 
an  elderly,  gentle-looking  man, 
slightly  lame,  and  bent,  when  he 
came  to  Culsalmond,  in  1842,  as 
assistant    and     successor     to     Mr. 
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Ferdinand  Ellis,  and,  unwittingly, 
set  the  torch  to  the  local  fire  of 
Disruption.  No  man  could  have 
been  less  deserving  of  the  rough 
reception  he  got.  He  was  a 
bright,  social  member  of  Presbytery, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  as- 
sociating with  many  characteristic 
old  ministers  during  a  prolonged 
"  probation."  He  fell  heir,  by  a 
brother's  death,  to  a  farm,  which 
gave  him  a  sort  of  title  among  his 
familiars.  "  Tituboutie,"  was  the 
full  designation,  but  it  was  cut 
down  to  "  Titus "  by  his  witty 
clerical  colleagues,  who  already 
numbered  among  them  a  I.  Peter 
and  II.  Peter.  Mr.  Middleton  lived 
till  1853,  surviving  his  principal  a 
few  months. 

MR.  KEITH  OF  KEITHHALL. 
Mr.  John  Keith,  who  succeeded 
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his  widely-known  father,  Dr.  Skene 
Keith,  was  one  of  the  "  non-in- 
trusion" minority  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Garioch,  but  did  not  secede,  and, 
on  that  account,  suffered  no  little 
obloquy  from  the  outgoing  ministers 
in  Aberdeenshire.  He  did  not 
attend  many  meetings  of  the  church 
court  after  1843,  but  looked  after  his 
own  parish  faithfully,  Though,  like 
his  father,  exceedingly  benevolent, 
he  was  not  so  often  imposed  upon. 
He  effected  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  "  drouth  "  of  his  flock  by  a 
simple  expedient.  His  father's 
habits  of  somewhat  inconsiderate 
hospitality  included  the  providing 
of  a  pailful  of  small-beer  in  the 
manse  kitchen  on  Sundays  for  the 
refreshment  of  parishioners  tired 
with  a  long  walk  to  church.  Mr. 
John   substituted    a   pail    of  water, 
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and  the  parish  thirst  at  once  abated 
marvellously,  A  throat  affection 
(probably  constitutional,  as  his 
brother,  Dr.  Alexander  Keith,  of 
St.  Cyrus,  and  the  latter's  son  and 
assistant  were  also  afflicted,  and 
ultimately  incapacitated  by  it)  made 
him  a  husky  and  ineffective  speaker, 
and  discounted  somewhat  his  really 
excellent  sermons.  He  was  a  man 
of  medium  height,  and  colourless  in 
complexion.  He  had  a  habit  of 
rapid  walking,  which,  along  with  a 
strong  family  likeness,  Dr.  Skene 
Keith  seems  to  have  transmitted  to 
a  number  of  his  descendants. 


The  sole  survivor  of  the  undivided 
Presbytery  is  Mr.  George  Peter  of 
Kemnay,  who  was  inducted  in  1839, 
and  spends  an  honoured  old  age  in 
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the  pretty  manse  whose  embellish- 
ment has  been  part  of  his  life-work  ; 
the  best  beloved  of  pastors,  the  most 
faithful  of  friends. 


OUT-GOING   MINISTERS. 

Mr.  Garioch  of  Meldrum. 
Mr.  Simpson  of  Kintore. 
Mr.  Henry  Simson  of  Chapel. 
Mr.  David  Simson  of  Oyne. 

Mr.  Garioch  of  Meldrum  was 
fifty  at  the  Disruption,  and  had 
been  a  minister  since  1817.  He 
was  a  man  of  genial  and  refined 
sympathies,  and  of  some  literary 
polish.  A  small  volume  of  blank 
verse  was  printed  by  him  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Pleasures  of 
Association."  Having  inherited 
some  property  from  his  father, 
Dr.    Garioch,    of  Gariochshead,    in 
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Forgue,  he  was  able  to  exercise  a 
specially  generous  hospitality.  The 
mercantile  class  in  the  village  of 
Old  Meldrum  for  the  most  part 
adhered  to  him  when  he  "  went 
out."  Up  till  a  few  years  before 
1843  he  had  been  one  of  the 
stoutest  supporters  of  constitutional 
policy  in  the  local  Presbytery  ;  and 
the  only  reason  he  gave  for  his 
volte-face,  when  challenged  in  the 
Synod,  was — "Whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  Mr.  Garioch  never 
became  a  bitter  opponent  of  the 
Mother  Church.  He  built  a  large 
house  in  the  Square  of  Old  Meldrum, 
which  he  ultimately  bequeathed  as  a 
manse  for  his  successors  in  office. 
His  personal  appearance  and  air 
suggested  the  laird  rather  than  the 
minister. 

Mr.   Simpson   of  Kintore  was  a 
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familiar  friend  in  the  manse  of 
Inverurie,  which,  after  the  Dis- 
ruption, he  avoided  sensitively  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  His  thoughtful 
face  and  nervous  manner  suggested 
self-consciousness;  a  personal  "note" 
was  an  umbrella  always  carried  under 
his  arm,  "  reversed,"  like  a  soldier's 
rifle  at  a  military  funeral.  H e  studied 
late  in  youth  in  his  native  town  of 
Brechin,  then  celebrated  for  classical 
teaching,  and  was  a  superior  scholar. 
For  some  time  before  being  pre- 
sented to  Kintore,  he  taught  the 
Hebrew  Class  in  Marischal  College 
for  the  famous  Dr.  Kidd,  then 
professor.  He  married  a  niece  of 
the  genial  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  same  college,  Dr.  Brown,  who 
was  of  the  church  party  that 
developed  into  the  "  Nons,"  and, 
as  he  himself  was   not  by  nature  a 
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dissenter  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
it  was  generally  believed  that  his 
matrimonial  relations  in  some  degree 
at  least  influenced  the  decision  he 
took  in  '43.  Mr.  Simpson  gave  up 
'"the  paper"  in  preaching  to  his  new 
congregation,  but  never  acquired 
fluency.  Wags  took  to  counting 
how  many  gaps  in  his  extempore 
discourse  he  filled  up  with  the 
phrase — "  My  Christian  friends." 
He  died  in  1870,  in  his  79th  year, 
thirty-six  years  after  he  came  to 
Kintore  as  parish  minister. 

Mr.  Henry  Simson  of  Chapel, 
and  his  younger  brother,  David, 
minister  of  Oyne  for  two  or  three 
years  before  the  secession  of  1843, 
were  the  only  other  out-going 
ministers  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Garioch.  Sons  of  a  country  manse, 
they   owed  to  their  upbringing  an 
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exceptionally  easy  manner  in  their 
intercourse  with  all  classes.  Henry 
in  especial,  who  had  been  minister 
of  Chapel  from  181 7,  was  a  favourite 
guest  in  all  the  manses  of  the 
brotherhood,  as  well  as  in  the 
homes  of  his  parishioners.  Owing 
to  the  confidence  which  his  frank, 
homely  ways  inspired,  he  was  asked 
to  draw  up  the  wills  of  most  of  the 
heads  of  households  in  Chapel,  and 
there  were  some  who  ascribed  the 
largeness  of  his  following,  when  he 
"  went  out,"  in  part  at  least  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  all  the  last  testa- 
ments of  the  parish  in  his  custody, 
though  personal  intimacy  was  the 
real  bond  between  him  and  those 
he  drew  after  him.  Separation  from 
the  church,  from  the  "  Moderate  " 
remnant  of  his  flock,  and  from  his 
old  clerical  associates,  caused  him 
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deep  pain  ;  he  never  revisited  one 
of  the  manses  where  he  had  once 
been  sure  of  the  warmest  of 
welcomes.  A  church  was  built  for 
him  on  the  estate  of  Harlaw,  the 
proprietor  of  which  was  the  only 
Free  Church  heritor  in  the  parish. 
After  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1849  (when  he  was  only  61),  it 
was  pulled  down  and  re-erected  at 
Pitcaple.  He  built  a  house  for 
himself  on  the  height  above  his 
church,  which  his  heirs  sold  to  the 
the  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Collie. 

Mr.  David  Simson,  of  Oyne,  a 
bachelor,  survived  his  brother  a 
number  of  years.  He  died  in  1871, 
aged  70. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

"OLD"    MINISTERS. 

Individuality  of  character  was  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  race  of 
ministers  that  flourished  at  the  end 
of  last  century  or  crossed  over  into 
this.  Literary  study  was  more 
common  among  them  than  it  could 
be  after  the  Disruption,  when  the 
keen  competitive  struggle  for  exist- 
ence robbed  most  pastors  of  the 
requisite  leisure.  Blair's  Sermons 
are  the  type  of  what  was  called 
Moderate  preaching.  The  term 
Evangelical  was  appropriated  to  the 
doctrinal  kind  of  pulpit  exercise, 
which  came  in  with  a  school  of 
clergy  whose  habits  were  as  much 
of  an    innovation  in   rural   life    as 
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their  preaching.  One  Evangelical 
I  remember,  a  man  distinguished 
for  high  scholarship,  but  purely 
city-bred,  won  admiration  at  least 
from  his  rural  parishioners  by  his 
absolute  want  of  interest  in  his 
glebe.  Special  intellectual  and 
spiritual  endowment  could  not,  it 
was  implied,  be  wanting  in  a  pastor 
who  "  didna  ken  his  ain  coo." 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  clerical 
blood  in  the  Church  in  these  days, 
many  sons  of  the  manse  adopting 
the  clerical  profession.  The  ministers 
were,  however,  representative  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  (from  laird 
to  cottar)  to  at  least  as  great  an 
extent  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day.  Preaching  and  catechising 
were  the  staple  of  their  work  ;  the 
amount  of  personal  visitation  done 
was  conditioned  by  the  judgment  or 
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temperament  of  the  individual  pastor. 
The  old  gentlemen  could  command 
something  of  learned  leisure,  and 
no  few  of  them  used  it  profitably. 
Their  own  alumni  recruited  the 
staffs  of  the  Aberdeen  Colleges 
for  the  most  part,  and  the  church 
generally  supplied  the  demand. 
Principal  Campbell,  Beattie  of  the 
"  Minstrel,"  and  Reid,  the  meta- 
physician, were  a  respectable  con- 
tribution to  higher  education  from 
one  district  of  Scotland. 

Last  century  numerous  lairds  of 
small  property  lived  on  their  estates, 
and  formed  a  society  which  ministers 
might  cultivate  if  they  chose. 
Brethren  of  a  social  turn  often 
spent  half  the  week  in  visits  to 
near  or  distant  mansion-houses  and 
manses.  A  parishioner  approaching 
the  house  of  a  gadabout  minister,  to 
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consult  him  on  parochial  business, 
was  told  by  a  friend  whom  he  passed 
on  the  way,  to  make  haste,  as 
"  the  minister  gae'd  doon  the  road 
to  the  manse  on's  horse  an  'oor 
ago.  He'll  be  hame  for  a  clean 
sark  and  awa'  again." 

A  not  uncommon  type  was  the 
recluse  bachelor-pastor  who  had  late 
in  life  climbed  to  the  social  platform 
of  the  manse  from  the  worst-paid  of 
Scottish  professions.  One  of  these 
solitaries,  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty, 
at  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  to  give 
his  people  counsel  in  economy, 
couched  his  advice  in  the  following 
pithy  oracle  : — "  Ye  ken,  sirs,  wark 
men  and  wark  nowt  maun  hae 
meat,  but  for  ony  sake  haud  in 
upo'  the  women  an'  the  eel  kye." 

The  old  minister  was  his  people's 
guide    in    most    of    the    affairs    of 
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common  life.  He  gave  them  legal 
advice,  and  was  rarely  found  want- 
ing when  a  leader  of  the  common 
action  of  the  people  was  called  for. 
Benjie  Mercer,  as  he  was  usually 
styled,  minister  of  Kildrummy  (d. 
1815  cztat.  81),  was  one  of  many 
pastors  who  organised  their  parish- 
ioners when  the  first  volunteer 
movement  was  got  up  to  meet  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Napoleon. 
"  Lods,"  he  said,  "I'll  gae  wi'  ye 
mysel'.  Od,  fan  I  was  a  laddie,  I 
was  a  terrible  craiter  for  fechtin'." 

Mr.  Mercer  was  one  of  those  on 
whose  habits  a  hard  struggle  in 
straitened  circumstances  had  left  its 
mark.  When  he  was  promoted  to 
Kildrummy  from  two  out-lying 
parishes,  whose  joint  stipend  was 
utterly  insufficient,  he  was  congratu- 
lated by  a  friend.    He  acknowledged 
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the  improvement  in  his  position,  but 
added — "  Fan  I  was  at  Forbes,  and 
was  young,  I  was  a  clean-skinned, 
clear-bleedit  lad,  wi'  gweed  teeth 
an'  little  to  them  to  eat  ;  noo  I'll 
hae  eneuch  to  eat,  but  I  haena  the 
teeth." 

One  day  a  young  gentleman 
from  London  called  at  the  Manse 
of  Kildrummy,  giving  his  name  as 
Mr.  Brown.  The  minister  did  not 
recognise  him  at  first  as  belonging 
to  any  family  that  he  knew,  but, 
after  some  talk,  he  found  his  man. 
"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  "I  see  far  ye  are 
noo  ;  ye're  Jeems  Broonie's  son  at 
the  Brig  o'  Scuttry."  Leaving 
the  room  on  hospitable  thoughts  in- 
tent, he  did  not  shut  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Brown  heard  him  call  downstairs  to 
his  servant — "  Bawtie,  Bawtie,  is 
there  ony  flesh  mett  i'  the  house  ? 
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There's  a  lad  here  fae  Lunnin  ;  he 
mebbe  canna  ett  oor  milkness  mett. 
He  ca's  himser  Broon  ;  I  kent  's 
father  fine,  they  ca'd  him  Broonie." 
The  housekeeper  replying  that  she 
had  a  fowl  ready  for  cooking,  he 
bade  her  put  it  on,  and  returned  to 
his  visitor.  Mr.  Brown,  however, 
being  engaged  to  dine  elsewhere, 
excused  himself,  and  Benjie,  seeing 
it  was  useless  to  press  him,  returned 
to  the  stair-head,  and  called  down  : 
"  Ye  needna  pit  on  the  cockie, 
Bawtie." 

The  Mr.  Brown  of  the  story  was 
himself  a  person  of  some  individu- 
ality. A  brother  of  old  Broonie 
had  pushed  his  fortune  in  London 
to  so  good  purpose  that  he  became 
a  partner  in  the  bookselling  firm  of 
Lees,  Orme,  Brown,  &  Co.  He 
summoned  his  nephew  to  the  capital 
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and  installed  him  in  his  counting- 
house,  but  the  lad  was  bent  upon 
"  waggin'  his  pow  in  a  poopit,"  and 
wilfully  declined  to  show  any 
capacity  for  business.  Approach- 
ing the  desk  at  which  his  nephew 
was  one  day  summing  up  a  column 
of  figures,  the  uncle  heard  him 
counting  aloud  thus  : — "  Five  an' 
ane's  sax,  sax  an'  seyven's  therteen  ; 
tick  an'  carry  three.  Three  an' 
twa's  five,  five  an'  nine's  fourteen  ; 
tick  an'  carry  fower."  The  great 
bookseller's  wrath  exploded,  and 
to  the  heart's  desire  of  the  youth 
he  exclaimed — "  Tick  and  carry 
four,  you  blockhead.  You  shall 
tick  back  to  your  own  country," 
which  young  Brown  accordingly 
did.  He  became  in  time  a  parish 
minister  in  his  native  district.  The 
docking  of  his  paternal   cognomen 
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was  once  cast  in  his  teeth  more 
unpleasantly  than  by  Mr.  Mercer. 
In  company  with  Dr.  Smith,  of 
Keig  (d.  1833  cetat.  83),  he  ventured 
to  imitate  the  familiarity  of  some  of 
the  Dr.'s  oldest  friends,  and  called 
him  "  Smithie."  The  retort  was 
sharp.  "  Mr.  Brown, "  said  Dr. 
Smith,  "  I  am  quite  aware  that 
you  have  ceased  to  make  use  of 
the  last  syllable  of  the  name  you  in- 
herited from  your  father,  but  I  have 
to  request  that  you  will  not  add  it 
to  mine." 

Encounters  occasionally  took 
place  between  minister  and  laird, 
and  sometimes  struck  out  flashes 
of  humour.  The  following  story, 
which  has  been  partially  told  else- 
where, is  traditional  in  the  family 
of  Mr.  Francis  Dauney,  minister 
of  Banchory-Ternan  from   1757   to 
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1800.  Mr.  Dauney  lived  to  a  great 
age,  and  a  section  of  his  parishioners 
came  to  believe  that  he  was  too  old 
to  properly  discharge  his  ministerial 
duties.  Mr.  Douglas  of  Tilwhilly, 
a  resident  laird,  ventured  repeatedly 
to  hint  to  the  minister  something 
of  the  popular  opinion,  putting  it 
delicately  that  his  sermons  would 
be  improved  were  he  to  "  insist " 
more  in  the  practical  application, 
but  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
from  him  at  his  time  of  life.  Hints, 
however,  were  vain  ;  Mr.  Dauney 
did  not  allow  that  he  even  under- 
stood them.  The  laird  then  thought 
of  a  rude  practical  joke  as  likely  to 
be  more  effectual.  He  asked  the 
minister  to  dine  at  Tilwhilly  on  a 
Saturday  night,  with  the  intention 
of  making  him  unfit  for  duty  next 
day,  whereby  the  advocates  of  the 
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appointment  of  a  "  helper  "  might, 
as  it  were,  be  able  to  force  his  hand. 
The  punch  was  pressed,  and  when- 
ever Mr.  Dauney  rose  to  go,  the 
laird  made  him  sit  down  again, 
using  the  expression,  "  Another 
glass  and  then."  He  was  at  last 
allowed  to  go,  and  disappointed 
his  entertainer's  kind  intentions  by- 
appearing  punctually  in  the  pulpit 
next  day.  In  those  days  a  sand- 
glass measured  to  run  an  hour  or 
half  an  hour  stood  at  the  precentor's 
right  hand,  and  was  turned  by  him 
when  it  had  run  down.  That  day 
the  hearers,  who  could  calculate  by 
the  number  of  turnings  the  proximity 
of  the  end  of  the  sermon,  were  all 
out  in  their  reckonings.  The 
dominie  had  never  been  kept  so 
busy  reversing  the  glass.  Tilwhilly 
began  to  think  that  he  had  under- 
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estimated  the  old  gentleman's 
power,  or  that  the  toddy  had  done 
him  good.  It  was  high  time  for 
"  lastly,"  but  the  glass  was  turned 
again,  and  "  lastly  "  did  not  come. 
The  laird  grew  more  and  more 
restless,  and  did  not  conceal  his 
impatience.  At  length  the  minister, 
glancing  across  to  the  laird's  seat, 
said,  in  words  which  to  the  congre- 
gation might  seem  an  apology,  but 
which  Mr.  Douglas  understood 
well — "  Another  glass  and  then." 
The  laird  flung  out  of  the  church, 
pursued  by  the  remark  from  the 
pulpit,  "  Ow,  are  ye  awa',  Tilwhilly  ? 
Can  I  insist  noo  "  ? 

Mr.  Peter  Stewart,  minister  of 
Kinneff(  1 78 1  to  1830),  was  a  man 
of  independent  fortune  and  of 
independent  behaviour.  In  the 
government     of     his      parish     he 
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sometimes  practised  what  at  a 
later  period  was  called  muscular 
Christianity.  From  the  pulpit  he 
occasionally  animadverted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  on  the 
condition  of  disrepair  in  which  the 
part  of  the  church  appropriated  to 
a  particular  estate  was  kept.  A 
person  coming  into  church  one  day 
stumbled  on  the  stair.  The  minister, 
who  had  not  begun  the  service, 
called  to  the  beadle,  "Thomas,  ye'll 
go  to  the  barn  and  look  for  a  board 
that'll  cover  the  hole  in  the  Fernie- 
flat  stair.  Ye'll  get  a  hammer  and 
nails  upon  a  skelf  at  the  heid  o'  the 
women's  bed.  Bring  them  in,  and 
mend  that  stair."  The  order  was 
duly  obeyed,  pastor  and  people 
waiting  in  silence  the  while.  When 
the  hammering  ceased,  Mr.  Stewart 
said,   again   addressing  the  beadle, 
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"  Noo,  Thomas,  the  neist  time  the 
Fernieflat  fowk  brak  their  stair, 
wee's  lat  them  men't  themsel's." 
Mr.  Stewart's  freedom  of  speech 
and  manner  was  perfectly  well 
understood  by  his  people,  and  was 
no  cause  of  offence.. 

The  "Old  Minister"  could  on 
occasion  administer  to  forward 
younger  brethren  a  wholesome 
snub,  the  pawkiness  of  which  drew 
its  sting.  It  was  one  of  the  old 
school  who,  flabbergasted  at  seeing 
a  youthful  co-presbyter  at  his  side 
rise  to  address  the  General 
Assembly,  pulled  him  down  by 
the  coat-tails,  saying,  "  Sit  doon, 
George  ;  there's  naebody  allowed 
to  speak  here  but  aul'  men  an' 
feels."  Dr.  Barty,  of  Bendochty, 
used  to  tell  a  good  story  against 
himself  of  the  days  of  his  youthful 
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zeal.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  presbytery  within  whose  bounds 
he  had  grown  up.  Some  usage 
of  the  court  displeased  him,  and 
he  took  an  early  opportunity  of 
speaking  against  it.  He  prepared 
his  case  with  care,  and  flattered 
himself  that  his  arguments  were 
unanswerable.  The  only  answer 
he  got  was  from  an  aged  member, 
who  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  '*  That  may  be  a'  verra 
true,  Jeems  Barty,  but  I  kent  you 
when  ye  was  in  cotts  (petticoats)." 

Exchange  of  sermons  between 
neighbours  was  common  in  the  days 
of  my  grandfather.  Repeated 
delivery  of  a  discourse  was  not  of 
course  a  practice  that  died  out  with 
knee-breeches,  but  it  was  more 
easily  tolerated  in  old  times,  if  not 
enjoyed.     I   am  not  sure  to  what 
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date  to  assign  this  example  of 
parochial  wit  on  the  subject.  "  Are 
we  getting  4  The  Dog  '  the  day  "  ? 
asked  a  man  of  his  neighbour,  as 
they  wended  their  way  to  church. 
"  Na,"  was  the  reply,  "  we  had  him 
a  week  or  twa  syne  ;  it'll  be  the 
1  Ten  Talons  '  the  day."  Borrowing 
discourses  was  deemed  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  public  good.  A 
minister  could  send  his  man  to  a  co- 
presbyter  with  the  verbal  message, 
"  Say  to  the  Doctor  that  I  would 
be  obleeged  till  him  for  twa  hunder 
kail  plants  and  anither  lecture  on 
Matthew." 

The  preaching  of  printed  sermons 
too  was  a  notorious,  if  not  a  re- 
cognised practice.  A  minister's 
wife,  who,  referring  to  a  volume 
published  by  a  colleague  of  her 
husband's,  remarked  to  her  spouse  : 

F 
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"  I'm  sure  ye  could  print  as  good 
sermons  as  that,"  is  said  not  to  have 
perceived  the  hidden  meaning  of 
his  reply — "  Maybe  some  of  my 
sermons  were  printed." 

The  following  story  illustrates 
the  sentiment  prevalent  at  the  time 
in  the  highest  clerical  circles  in 
England,  as  among  the  best  Scottish 
ministers.  Reid,  the  metaphysician, 
was,  in  his  earlier  days,  minister  of 
Newmachar,  where  one  of  his 
heritors  was  Sir  William  Forbes  of 
Fintray.  When  a  professor  in 
Glasgow,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the 
baronet,  and  preached  in  the  parish 
church.  After  dinner,  Sir  William 
remarked  casually  to  his  guest — "  I 
suppose  you  are  well  acquainted 
with  Tillotson's  writings  ?  "  Dr. 
Reid  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  the    English    divine. 
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His  host  said  nothing,  but  a  marked 
change  came  over  his  manner.  On 
going  to  his  room,  Dr.  Reid  found 
a  volume  of  Tillotson's  Sermons 
lying  open,  and  exhibiting  the 
sermon  he  had  preached  that  day 
from  Fintray  pulpit.  Next  morning 
he  broached  the  subject  at  once, 
and,  reasserting  the  truth  of  his 
statement  of  the  previous  evening, 
declared  that  he  had  copied  his 
discourse  from  a  volume  of  Clarke's 
Sermons.  Query — Who  composed 
the  sermon  ? 

The  parish  church  of  Udny  was 
the  scene  of  the  stock  anecdote 
about  borrowed  sermons.  My 
acquaintance  with  the  persons  con- 
cerned may  excuse  its  repetition. 
During  a  vacancy  in  the  parish,  the 
pulpit  supply  fell  in  rotation  to 
members  of  the   Presbytery  and  a 
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probationer  engaged  by  the  congre- 
tion.  Mr.  Paterson,  minister  of 
Logie-Buchan,  officiated  on  a  certain 
Sunday,  and  preached  from  the  text 
— "Jacob  v/as  a  plain  man,  dwelling 
in  tents,"  He  was  succeeded  on 
the  next  Sunday  by  his  neighbour 
and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Douglas  of 
Ellon,  who,  being  in  the  habit  of 
helping  himself  from  the  repository 
in  the  manse  of  Logie-Buchan,  un- 
wittingly borrowed  the  "  Jacob  " 
discourse,  and  duly  delivered  it. 
The  following  Sunday  fell  to  the 
probationer,  who  was  schoolmaster 
at  Ellon.  His  stock  having  run 
short,  as  he  had  supplied  the  pulpit 
for  some  time,  he  went  to  the 
manse  for  a  loan.  Mr.  Douglas 
bade  him  go  to  the  "  bing  "  and  take 
what  he  liked.  As  ill  luck  would 
have   it,    his   hand   fell   upon    Mr. 
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Paterson's  sermon,  which  was 
naturally  on  the  top,  and  it  was 
preached  in  Udny  church  for 
the  third  Sunday  in  succession. 
The  probationer  was  to  the  end  of 
his  long  life  very  nervous  in  his  pulpit 
exercises,  which  were  marked  by  a 
serious  and  dignified  manner.  He 
never  liked  to  have  his  experience  of 
that  Sunday  recalled.  He  gave  out 
solemnly  the  text — "  Jacob  was  a 
plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents."  But 
the  ears  of  the  congregation  were 
at  once  claimed  by  the  village 
blacksmith  audibly  protesting  to 
himself — "  Deil  dwall  'im.  Fan's 
he  gaun  to  flit  ?  He's  dwalt  lang 
eneuch  here." 

Loans  were  not  always  judiciously 
negotiated.  A  rather  dull  youth 
amused  a  congregation  by  gravely 
quoting — "  It  hath  been  eloquently 
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said,  by  a  late  prelate  of  our  Church." 
The  son  of  an  eminent  minister  of 
Kinneffcame  to  grief  in  a  neighbour- 
ing parish  by  injudicious  use  of 
one  of  his  father's  MSS.  "  Here," 
gravely  declaimed  the  lad,  "  here 
have  I  been  labouring  for  your  good 
for  five  and  thirty  years,  and  you 
are  not  one  bit  better  than  when  I 
was  appointed  over  you."  Better 
had  it  been  for  him  had  he  borrowed 
some  of  the  caution  of  the  golden- 
mouthed  extempore  preacher  who 
impressed  an  audience  with  the 
remark — "  It  has  been  strikingly 
observed  by  a  divine  of  the  last 
century,  '  Man  is  mortal.'  " 

Most  of  the  old  ministers  used  a 
form  of  prayers  as  invariable  as  if  it 
had  been  read.  Their  prayers  were 
generally  beautiful,  and  deeply  devo- 
tional.    A  female  admirer  of  a  new 
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minister  compared  his  supplications 
with  those  of  the  old  school  thus  : — 
"  Maist  ministers  pray  in  a  wye 
that,  if  ye  get  ae  bit  ye  ken  aye 
fat's  comin'  neist,  but  ye  dinna  dee 
that  wi'  his  prayers.  They're  aye 
sae  bonny,  an'  throwither,  an' 
throwither." 

Mr.  Leslie,  minister  of  St. 
Andrews,  Lhanbryde,  in  Moray- 
shire (1778  to  1839),  had  all  the 
independence  and  individuality  of 
the  older  school.  He  was  a  capable 
adviser,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a 
kind  and  hospitable  friend.  He 
sometimes  came  into  conflict  with 
the  magistrates  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Elgin,  and  did  not  conceal 
his  contempt  for  the  bailies.  Once 
when  preaching  in  the  parish  church 
of  Elgin,  his  foes  being  in  the 
official    pew,    he   included,    as    was 
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customary,  in  the  prayer  for  "  all 
in  authority,"  a  petition  for  "  the 
magistrates  of  this  place,"  but  added 
the  qualifying  phrase,  "  Sic  as  they 
are."  His  aberrations  from  the 
conventional  on  one  occasion  drew 
down  the  censure  of  his  brethren. 
The  Provincial  Synod,  of  which 
he  was  clerk,  summoned  him  for 
admonition.  As  he  stood  up  to 
receive  the  rebuke,  the  hour  for 
the  dinner,  at  which  all  were  to 
meet,  was  approaching,  and  though 
he  received  his  castigation  with  due 
humility,  he  at  length  broke  in 
upon  the  speaker  with  the  remark, 
"  I  beg  pardon,  Moderator,  but  are 
ye  near  done  ?     I  promised  to  tell 

Mrs. (the  landlady)  when  to 

put  on  the  salmon."  Mr.  Leslie's 
manse  was  a  favourite  and  ever 
open  howff  of  the  northern  students, 
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who,  till  well  on  in  the  century, 
tramped  to  and  from  Aberdeen  and 
their  homes. 

The  dress  of  the  Old  Minister 
was  not  by  any  means  so  distinctive 
as  the  clerical  outfit  of  the  present 
day.  Only  the  black  hue  of  his 
raiment  marked  him  off  from  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  time.  His 
knee-breeches  were  met  by  cloth 
gaiters,  and  above  the  knee  were 
overlapped  by  the  pockets  of  an 
ample  vest,  spreading  like  an 
embryo  skirt  from  the  buttoned 
waist.  The  roomy  coat  had  broad 
tails  with  outside  pockets,  opening 
by  vertical  slits,  into  which  the  flaps 
were  as  a  rule  stuffed.  No  shirt 
collar  peeped  above  the  loose  white 
neckcloth.  The  hat,  which  was 
certain  to  have  outlived  the  fashion, 
was  generally  broken  in  the  brim, 
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and  abraded — the  effect  of  frequent 
salutations.  The  staff  was  of  thick 
bamboo,  or  some  rare  wood,  topped 
by  a  silver  capsule,  and  furnished 
with  a  tasselled  leather  thong. 

The  church  of  the  Old  Minister 
was  most  commonly  a  survival  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  these  barns  were  designed 
for  the  repression  of  sentiment  in 
the  national  religion.  Their  severe 
bareness  was  a  monument  of  the 
poverty  as  much  as  of  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  lairds  who  built  them. 
The  typical  form  was  a  simple 
oblong,  built  of  squared  blocks  of 
stone  coated  within  with  a  skin  of 
clay  or  rough  lime,  and  made  pur- 
posely narrow  to  allow  of  short 
wood  (i.e.  cheap  wood)  being  used 
for  the  rafters.      The  roof  was  of 
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slate  or  stone  slabs  ;  if  of  the  latter, 
it  was  a  heavy,  solid  mass,  luted 
with  seams  of  white  lime.  Parish 
churches  were  distinguished  from 
the  few  Seceder  kirks  by  the  belfry, 
which  generally  surmounted  one  of 
the  gables,  and  was,  in  a  few  cases, 
a  relic  of  Roman  Catholic  times, 
marking  by  its  form  whether  or  not 
the  parish  had  been  the  cure  of  one 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Chapter. 
The  belfry  of  Reformation  device 
stood  on  the  apex  of  the  gable, 
a  small  four-pillared  stone  roof 
surmounted  by  a  spherical  top, 
which  suggested  the  riddle  uni- 
versally known  in  Scotland — "  Sits 
heich  and  cries  sair,  has  a  heid  an' 
wants  hair."  Inside  the  appoint- 
ments were  simplicity  itself.  No 
ceiling  hid  the  bare  rafters.  The 
seats    were    planted    on    the    bare 
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earth,  only  the  passages  being 
roughly  paved  with  stone.  If,  as 
sometimes  happened,  the  surround- 
ing ground  rose  by  accumulation 
above  the  level  of  the  church  floor, 
11  the  pass,"  in  wet  weather,  became 
an  open  drain.  There  was  a 
window  in  each  gable,  over  the  low 
flat-topped  door,  and  two  as  a  rule 
pierced  the  side  wall  to  which  the 
pulpit  was  attached.  The  passage 
ran  across  the  front  of  the  pre- 
centor's desk,  and  beyond  it  were 
the  square  enclosed  pews  which  the 
country  people  called  pumphals — 
from  the  penfolds  used  on  grazing 
farms. 


CHAPTER    III. 

EARLY    DISSENT. 

It  was  late  in  my  grandfather's  time 
that  a  groom  driving  an  English- 
man through  a  village  studded  with 
churches,  told  him  that  their  fre- 
quency was  due,  not  to  religion,  but 
to  "  curstness."  In  the  beginning 
of  the  days  of  the  Old  Minister  a 
parish  was  well  furnished  if  it  con- 
tained a  Roman  Catholic  or  a 
Scotch  Episcopal  chapel  in  addition 
to  the  parish  church.  The  priest  of 
either  communion  generally  lived  on 
amicable  and  sociable  terms  with  the 
minister.  The  Secession,  originated 
by  the  brothers  Haldane,  preceded 
the  importation  of  Methodism  and 
Independency.     The   preachers   of 
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all  these  sects  worked  by  the  same 
method,  making  evangelising  incur- 
sions into  the  rural  districts.  Non- 
presbyterian  dissent  gained  its  first 
hearing  chiefly  among  the  gentler 
sex,  who,  as  one  lady  put  it,  thought 
themselves  in  the  "  wye  o'  gweed  " 
when  they  were  "  hearin'  preaching 
faever  it  wis  fae."  The  itinerant 
preachers  were  hospitably  treated 
after  the  manner  of  the  country. 
An  Inverurie  good  wife,  noted  as  a 
constant  attender  at  all  preachings 
and  meetings  of  church  courts,  on 
one  occasion  took  "  the  minister " 
home  with  her  from  a  missionary 
visitation.  Being  more  observant 
of  the  amenities  of  the  table  than 
her  husband,  she  warned  him  be- 
forehand that  he  must  not  lay  down 
his  spoon  before  the  minister  ceased 
eating.     Now,   the  minister  was  a 
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robust  man,  as  were  most  of  his 
kind,  with  a  healthy  appetite, 
developed  by  hard  exercise  of  both 
limbs  and  voice.  Brose  was  the 
fare,  and  the  preacher  ate  of  it 
heartily  and  long — so  long  that  the 
host,  more  easily  satisfied,  had  to 
be  reminded  three  several  times  by 
the  pressure  of  his  wife's  toe  on  his 
shin  that  civility  enjoined  upon  him 
to  continue  making  at  least  a  show 
of  eating.  Twice  the  goodman 
reluctantly  took  up  his  spoon  again, 
but  at  the  third  reminder,  his  guest 
showing  no  sign  of  easing  off,  he 
threw  down  the  implement,  declar- 
ing that  he  "  widna  birst  himsel'  for 
nae  minister." 

A  similar  vignette  of  the  times 
is  preserved  in  a  story  told  by  the 
minister  of  a  parish  on  the  edge  of 
Buchan,    which     was    occasionally 
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visited  by  a  "  missionar  minister  " 
from  Aberdeen,  long  the  deservedly- 
respected  pastor  of  a  small  Congre- 
gational flock  there.  The  minister 
was  a  man  of  liberal  views.  He 
threw  himself  in  the  way  of  the 
"  missionar "  one  day,  and  bade 
him  to  the  manse  to  dinner,  jocu- 
larly remarking  that  it  was  the  rule 
in  country  parishes  that  whoever 
preached  for  the  minister  dined  with 
him.  The  "  missionar"  accepted 
the  invitation  and  the  usual 
appendix,  a  tumbler  of  toddy.  As 
the  talk  flowed  freely  and  pleasantly, 
the  tumblers  were  replenished  more 
than  once  without  remark.  When 
the  fourth  was  out,  the  host — pro- 
bably already  one  ahead  of  the 
conventional  maximum  of  the 
neighbourhood — put  the  question — 
"  Shall    we    have   another  glass  ?  " 
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The  custom  of  the  day  compelled 
him  to  "  press"  and  his  guest  not  to 
refuse.  But  both  were  relieved  when 
the  "missionar"  answered — "  Weel, 
I  shanna  objeck  to  anither  tumbler, 
but  dinna  ye  think  we're  approachin' 
the  borders  o'  moderation  ? " 

The  Seceder  kirk  of  Lynturk,  in 
the  parish  of  Tough,  took  its  origin 
in  popular  discontent,  not  with  the 
parish  minister,  but  with  the 
precentor.  The  tunes  used  in 
congregational  singing  in  Tough 
were  limited  to  seven,  which  use 
and  wont  had  constituted  a  sort 
of  canon.  A  desire  for  variety  led 
the  precentor  one  Sunday  to  "raise" 
a  tune  not  included  in  the  Sacred 
Seven,  whereupon  a  portion  of 
the  congregation  left  the  building 
straightway,  and  betook  themselves 
to  a  neighbouring  knoll,  where  they 
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lifted  up  their  voices  to  one  of  the 
measures  which  they  held  to  be 
orthodox.  They  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  Lynturk  Seceder  body,  whose 
first  standard  was  the  Seven  Tunes. 
Most  of  the  early  Congrega- 
tionalist  preachers  were  artisans 
with  a  gift  of  utterance,  but  only 
superficially      educated.  Their 

strength  commonly  lay  in  their 
command  of  homely  illustration. 
The  movement  grew  naturally  out 
of  the  healthy  revulsion  against 
infidelity  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  and  which  gave 
inspiration  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland. 


CHAPTER     IV. 
THE    LAIRD. 

The  opening  up  of  easy  communi- 
cation with  England  and  the  develop- 
ment of  colonial  enterprise  brought 
many  a  Scottish  laird  to  gradual 
ruin  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Travel,  rivalry  in  ostentatious 
expenditure  and  general  extrava- 
gance led  to  the  compulsory  sale 
of  land,  and  the  class  of  small  home- 
keeping  proprietors  almost  disap- 
peared. There  are  as  many  parishes 
in  the  possession  of  a  single  landlord 
now  as  there  used  to  be  lairds  in  a 
single  parish.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  at  least  a  score  of  lairds  in 
Aberdeenshire  bore  the  title  "  of 
that  Ilk."      When    my   grandfather 
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was  young  the  Aberdeenshire  laird 
occupied  a  happy  and  beneficent 
position  in  the  social  scale.  He 
dwelt  among  his  people  from  year's 
end  to  year's  end,  a  familiar  friend, 
meeting  his  tenants  at  market 
and  at  kirk,  where  his  sixpence 
was  regularly  looked  for  by  the 
elders,  and  lay,  solitary  in  its  white- 
ness, in  the  midst  of  the  brown 
copper  deposit  yielded  by  the  ladles. 
The  influence  of  both  laird  and  lady 
was  generally  for  good.  Game 
being  scanty  and  turnips  as  yet  un- 
known, he  had  few  causes  of  dis- 
agreement with  his  tenants,  and 
was  far  more  likely  to  quarrel  with 
the  minister  than  with  them.  That 
laird  was  certainly  an  exception  who 
summed  up  his  tenantry  thus: — 
"  They're  maybe  a  kin'  of  illfaurt 
honest    for    a    fortnicht    afore   the 
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sacrament  and  a  day  or  twa  efter, 
but  for  ony  ither  time  I  wudna 
lippen  them  wi'  muckle." 

One  of  the  laird's  privileges  was 
that  of  scolding  his  subordinates  in 
the  freest  of  language.  A  game- 
keeper, telling  his  master  of  an  en- 
counter with  a  poacher,  said,  "  he 
wudna  hae  cared  gin  the  scoonrel 
hadna  been  impident."  "Was 
he  impudent  ?  "  asked  the  master. 
"Impident!"  was  the  rejoinder. 
"  Gin  he  had  been  the  laird  himsel', 
he  cudna  hae  been  waur  mainnert." 

Almost  the  only  dissipation  the 
laird  could  allow  himself  was  an 
occasional  jaunt  to  the  county  town 
or  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  pretext  of 
a  law  plea,  a  principal  attraction 
being  the  chance  of  an  unmeasured 
boose  of  claret  with  the  jovial  and 
witty  lawyers  of  the  time.     At  home 
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the  laird  had  often  to  live  as  frugally 
in  his  fashion  as  the  tenant.  A  con- 
venient opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  hospitality  was  the  killing  of  the 
winter  mart,  when  there  was  surety 
of  a  week's  supply  of  fresh  meat.  A 
number  of  neighbours  would  arrange 
to'* kill"  in  a  definite  rotation  and 
entertain  in  their  order,  so  that  the 
dull  season  was  relieved  by  the 
pretty  prolonged  circulation  of  lairds 
and  leddies  and  some  of  their  young 
people  from  one  "  place  "  to  another. 
Students  of  Scott  know  that  these 
visits  filled  up  three  days — the  rest 
day,  the  dressed  day,  and  the 
pressed  day.  But  the  term  might 
of  course  be  indefinitely  extended. 
A  story  is  told  of  a  laird  whose 
larder  the  third  day  had  not  ex- 
hausted. Being  a  nervous  man, 
and  imagining,  after  an  indifferent 
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night's  rest,  that  he  was  stricken, 
perhaps  mortally,  he  was  overheard 
asking  his  man,  "John,  hoo  muckle 
o'  that  beast  is  there  to  eat  yet  ?  " 
John  replied  that  there  was  "a  big 
roun',  a  fore  roast,  and  a  bile  or  twa." 
"  For  ony  sake,  John,"  said  the  laird, 
"roast  an'  boil,  an'  boil  an'  roast,  or 
I'll  be  deen  ere  it  be  deen." 

Dr.  William  Alexander  has 
shown  how  much  the  revolution  in 
Aberdeenshire  agriculture  in  this 
century  owed  to  the  landlords. 
One  of  the  best  type  was  Mr.  Leslie, 
proprietor  of  Littlefolla,  and  after- 
wards of  Warthill,  who  became  the 
leading  agriculturist  of  his  district, 
and  having  an  administrative  turn, 
not  only  gave  good  example  but 
saw  that  it  was  followed.  A  tenant, 
complaining  to  everybody's  friend, 
the     local    doctor,    of    the     laird's 
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stringency,  was  met  with  the  retort, 
*'  Weel,  dinna  ye  thrive  better  under 
him  ? " — which  wrung  from  the 
whiner  the  admission,  "  Dyod,  he 
gars  us  thrive." 

When  the  laird  was  his  own 
factor  and  ground  officer,  the  chief 
of  his  clientele  was  his  "man,"  who 
sometimes  looked  after  the  small 
"  mains  "  and  the  garden,  and  drove 
the  carriage  if  one  were  kept,  and  if 
the  master  occupied  a  still  higher 
position  in  the  social  scale,  attained 
the  dignity  of  body  servant. 

The  celebrated  Pitfour,  never 
present  at  a  debate,  nor  absent 
from  a  division,  who  never  voted 
against  Mr.  Pitt  but  once,  and  even 
then  afterwards  admitted  Pitt  was 
right,  had  a  man  of  the  same  breed. 
Mr.  Ferguson  was  on  terms  of  close 
friendship    with    the  Minister,    and 
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John  loved  to  speak  of  their  meet- 
ings, always  commencing  his  talk 
with  "  Pitt  and  Pitfour  and  me." 
John's  idiosyncrasy  was  appreciated 
by  his  master's  friends.  Jane, 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  once  wrote  to 
him — "  Dear  John,  come  to  Gordon 

Castle    on and     bring     your 

master  with  you."  Pitfour  bade  him 
answer  the  invitation,  and  John 
being  dubious  as  to  how  to  com- 
mence, the  wily  M.P.  recommended 
him  to  follow  Her  Grace's  own 
manner.  "  What  way  does  she 
begin  her  letter  to  you,  John  ? 
'  Dear  John,  '  is  it  ?  Well,  you  will 
need  to  begin  yours  '  Dear  Jean;' 
ye  canna  do  less  than  that." 

The  old  lairds  drank  a  good 
deal  of  whisky  toddy  at  their 
social  gatherings,  but  excess  was 
in    a   measure    prevented    by    the 
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rigorous  custom  of  associating  a 
toast  with  every  glass.  The  art  of 
toasting  was  studied  by  every 
aspirant  to  social  success,  and  the 
more  accomplished  came  in  time  to 
regard  certain  toasts  as  their 
perquisites. 

Mr.  Halket  of  Inveramsay  was  a 
famous  giver  of  toasts.  He  was  an 
ardent  Jacobite,  and  used  to  drink 
to  "The  King"  with  a  significant 
movement  of  the  hand  over  the 
punch-jug,  or  a  glance  towards 
a  portrait  of  the  Pretender  which 
hung  over  the  fire-place  in  the 
dining-room  of  his  old  manor-house, 
Pulwa's.  On  his  death-bed  he 
made  minute  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  funeral  dinner.  He 
dictated  the  names  of  those  to  be 
invited,  and  distributed  among  them 
the  toasts  which  were  to  be  drunk. 
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The  selection  of  the  sponsor  for 
one  toast,  his  own  favourite,  caused 
him  much  perplexity.  "  I  would 
need,"  he  groaned  at  last,  "to  be 
there  mysel'  to  gie  that  toast.'' 

Like  Monkbarns  every  laird  had 
his  parasite  of  the  mendicant 
order  who  claimed  to  be  a  special 
favourite.  Colonel  Fraser,  of 
Castle  Fraser,  a  Peninsular  veteran, 
was  pestered  by  a  female  beggar, 
Lizzie  Fraser  by  name,  who  claimed 
relationship  with  him.  An  ample 
grey  cloak  which  enveloped  her  tall 
person  from  neck  to  calf,  revealing 
two  sturdy  shins  swathed  in  moggins, 
often  concealed  a  fowl,  the  prey  of 
the  stout  staff  she  carried.  Conse- 
quently she  spent  occasional  short 
periods  in  seclusion;  but  she  always 
reappeared  on  release  in  her  old 
rounds,  and  unabashed  continued  to 
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levy  contributions  on  her  alleged 
kinsman's  good  nature.  Once  when 
the  size  of  his  alms  displeased  her, 
she  said  to  the  colonel,  "  Weel,  laird, 
I  canna  deny  that  ye're  a  Fraser, 
but,  gweed  fegs,  I  think  shame  o' 
ye." 


CHAPTER    V. 
THE    ELDER. 

The  small  body  of  elders  forming 
the  kirk-session,  closely  representa- 
tive of  the  diaconate  of  the  church  of 
Jerusalem,  has  in  all  times  formed  a 
sort  of  Cabinet  to  the  minister,  and 
a  recognised  aristocracy  of  respect- 
ability in  the  parish.  In  my  grand- 
father's time  their  principal  indivi- 
dual functions  were  to  distribute 
parochial  alms  in  the  districts  allotted 
to  them,  and  to  exercise  a  general 
moral  oversight  over  these  districts. 
They  represented  every  class  in  the 
community.  At  kirk-session  meet- 
ings, then  as  now,  the  peer  of  the 
realm  might  sit  beside  his  humblest 
tenant,   and   the   college-bred    man 
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might  rub  shoulders  with  one  who 
could  not  sign  his  name.  The 
modern  development  of  lay- 
agency  has  introduced  among 
qualifications  for  the  eldership  the 
capacity  to  conduct  devotional 
exercises  in  public.  That  was  not 
common  in  the  north  in  my  grand- 
father's day,  though  in  Cameronian 
districts  and  among  the  "  Men  "  of 
the  Highlands  a  layman's  prayer  was 
held  in  something  of  the  same 
esteem  as  "  sma'  still  "  whisky.  An 
Aberdeenshire  goodwife's  tea-party 
was  interrupted  by  a  message 
from  a  sick  neighbour.  It  was 
Jean  who  was  sent  for,  but  the 
messenger  being  misunderstood, 
Sandy  himself  went.  A  jocular 
guest,  as  the  door  closed,  remarked 
"  He's  the  nearest  elder ;  Peter  '11 
be   thinkin'    himsel'    deein'    an'    be 
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wantin'  a  prayer."  "  Na,  na,"  re- 
sponded Jean;  "  gweed  be  here. 
Sandy  pray !  " 

Jealousy  was  naturally  often 
aroused  by  the  minister's  selection 
of  elders.  One  disappointed  aspir- 
ant tried  hard  to  secure  the  good 
word  of  the  lady  of  the  manse,  who 
diplomatically  sought  to  persuade 
him  that  he  was  on  the  whole  better 
out  of  the  session,  adding— "  An' 
ye  ken,'  Mains,  there's  naething 
for't."  Mains  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  in  his  answer — "  I  dinna  ken 
aboot  that,  mem  ;  far  there's  sae 
muckle  hanlin'  o'  siller  there  maun 
be  a  feelin'."  Another  worthy  who 
had  been  passed  over  vented  his  bile 
in  the  public-house  in  a  criticism  of 
the   newly-placed  young    pastor : — 

"Mr. (the  former  minister) 

maybe  sometimes  spak'  a  roch  word 
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amon's,    but  he  was  a  free  eneuch 
man,  an'  ye  aye  was  sure  o'  a  dram 

at   the  manse.       But   this    d d 

taed  naether  drinks  nor  gies  drink." 
"  Public-spirited  "  individuals 
sometimes  twitted  the  elder  with 
servility  towards  the  minister.  At 
an  ordination  dinner  a  resident 
laird  told  a  traditional  story  of  an 
obsequious  elder  who,  when  the 
minister  put  a  question  to  the 
session,  answered  "  I  say  fat  ye  say, 
sir  ;  fat  wis't  ?  "  The  result  of  the 
telling  of  this  story  was  that  an 
elder,  one  of  the  narrator's  tenants, 
set  himself  to  signalise  his  inde- 
pendence by  opposing  every  pro- 
posal made  by  the  new  minister  for 
a  long  time  afterwards. 

"BALHAGGARDY," 
An    elder   of    the   best    type    was 
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Mr.  Morrison,  the  farmer  of 
Balhaggardy  in  the  Chapel  of 
Garioch,  a  man  of  warm  heart 
and  strongly  marked  character. 
Being  an  active,  quick-witted  youth 
at  the  time  when  the  Earl  of 
Findlater  was  attracting  attention 
in  the  north-east  of  Scotland  by 
his  agricultural  improvements,  Mr. 
Morrison  drank  in  the  spirit  of 
the  farmer-peer,  and  turned  his 
observation  and  experience  to 
good  account  on  the  farm  of 
Balhaggardy,  where  he  kept  in  front 
of  the  county  till  the  end  of  his  life, 
both  in  crop-raising  and  in  breeding. 
He  had  a  singular  nawetd  of  ex- 
pression and  a  disposition  that 
might  be  styled  quietism.  Ever 
contented,  he  was  amusingly  im- 
patient of  discontent  in  others. 
One  of  the  strongest  things  he  ever 

H 
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said  was  of  Peel,  for  whom  he 
cherished  a  liking  for  some  years 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
At  last  even  he  came  to  think  with 
the  rest  of  his  aggrieved  neighbours, 
and  an  old  friend  asking  what  he 
thought  of  Peel  now,  elicited  the 
response,  "  Little  maitter  though  his 
heid  had  been  fower  fit  aneth  the 
green  sax  year  syne."  A  favourite 
and  characteristic  expression  of  his 
was  that  "  Providence  had  been  aye 
kin'  to  him."  During  a  snowstorm 
that  had  fairly  swallowed  up  the 
ordinary  seed-time,  Balhaggardy 
checked  some  lamentations  on  the 
disaster  with  the  observation,  "  A 
pucklie  snaw !  Fat's  the  maitter  o' 
that  ?  We've  seen  a  pucklie  snaw 
afore  noo.  Ye'll  see  it'll  brak  up 
about  the  aucht  or  tent  o'  Jeen,  an' 
we'll  hae  a  fine  spring  aifter  a'.  " 
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His  fine  contentedness  sometimes 
found  expression  in  a  manner  that 
only  the  genuineness  of  the  man 
carried  off.  "  I  ance,  "  he  said  on 
one  occasion,  "  fell  doon  a  preci- 
pice, and  as  I  was  fa'n  doon,  I 
thocht  I  micht  never  rise  again,  an' 
I  went  ower  a'thing  that  ever  I  had 
deen,  an'  I  had  never  deen  onything 
that  I  had  rizzon  to  be  ashamed  o', 
an'  I  kent  I  beet  to  dee  sometime, 
an'  I  was  weel  eneuch  pleas' t." 

Though  his  personal  remarks 
often  took  the  form  of  correction  or 
reproof,  he  was  so  "  aefauld "  that 
offence  was  rarely  taken.  A  young 
divinity  student,  talking  about 
college  work  to  Balhaggardy  at  a 
small  party,  mentioned  that  he  never 
went  to  bed  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Patting  him  kindly  on 
the  knees,  the  old  man  said  "  Noo, 
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Maister  Dauvit,  dinna  ye  tell  that 
to  nae  ither  body,  for  they  would 
think  ye  couldna  be  aboot  ony  gweed 
at  that  time  o'  nicht."  He  had  a 
great  respect  for  his  landlord's  wife. 
A  sister  of  hers,  meeting  him  in  a 
public  conveyance,  introduced  her- 
self as  "  Mrs.  Gordon's  sister." 
She  got  an  unexpected  but  not 
rudely-meant  reply  — "  Aweel,  gin 
ye  be  as  gweed  an  Oman's  her." 
But  the  most  famous  example  of  his 
brusquerie  was  a  "  set-down "  he 
gave  to  a  laird  of  the  neighbourhood. 
This  gentleman,  a  modern  Epis- 
copalian, talking  with  him  about 
the  Church's  troubles  in  1843, 
remarked  in  an  off-hand  way, 
"  You  know  our  family  has  always 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England." 
"  I  kenna,  "  answered  Balhaggardy, 
"fat  wye  that  can  be,  for  I  kent  your 
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grandfather,  aul' ,  weel,  an'  he 

was  an  elyer  in  Kintore." 

"LOCHIE." 

Mr  Strachan,  farmer  till  1837-8  at 
Lochend,  in  the  parish  of  Bourtie, 
was  in  his  way  as  characteristic  an  old 
Scotch  elder  as  Mr.  Morrison. 
Lochie,  as  he  was  always  called,  was 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county, 
the  first  among  his  neighbours  to 
show  skill  in  the  feeding  of  cattle. 
But,  outside  his  business,  he  knew 
little  of  men  and  affairs  save  what  he 
got  from  Scripture  history.  His  ig- 
norance of  contemporary  matters 
appears  to  us  of  modern  times 
appalling.  Though  he  was  in  his 
prime  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  ever  heard  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.     Sitting  next  his  minister, 
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Dr.  Bisset,  at  dinner  one  day  when 
the  toast  of  "  The  Duke  ot 
Wellington"  was  proposed,  he  asked 
in  a  whisper  "  Fa  is  he  that,  no  ?  " 
On  his  farm  was  a  sepulchral 
cairn,  about  which  the  minister 
sought  a  few  facts  from  the 
old  farmer.  After  getting  Lochie's 
reminiscences  of  the  monument, 
Dr.  Bisset  proceeded  to  give  him 
some  information  about  its  origin, 
telling  him  it  had  been  the  grave 
of  some  one  of  rank.  "  I  was 
thinkin',"  said  Lochie,  "that  it 
wudna  be  ony  ordinar  body  like 
me."  "  No,  it  has  been  some  great 
man,  a  ruler,  remarkable  or  highly 
honoured  in  his  time."  "  That  was 
my  thoucht.  Wad  it  hae  been 
Dauvid,  noo,  or  ony  o'  the  apostle 
or  prophet  fouk  that  we  read  o'  i' 
the  Scripters  ?  " 
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Lochie  thought  it  incumbent  on  his 
eldership  to  pay  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  parish  school  in  the  minister's 
absence.  His  common  counsel 
to  the  schoolmaster,  a  shrewd 
Aberdeenshire  man,  was  to  "  keep 
a  ticht  bridle-han'  an'  be  aye 
chappin'  tee."  The  children  too  of 
course  shared  his  kindly  admoni- 
tion. Seeing  a  boy  in  the  play- 
ground practising  assiduously  on  the 
Jew's  harp  or  "  trump,"  he  addressed 
the  laddie  thus: — "Aye,  aye,  play 
ye  awa',  my  cockie  ;  that's  a  very 
hairmless  ameesement ;  that's  the 
kin'  o  meesick  we're  to  hae  at  the 
last  day."  In  the  school  he  gener- 
ally contented  himself  with  asking 
a  few  questions  from  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  always  finishing  with 
one  of  the  commandments,  with 
respect  to  what  he  believed  himself 
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to  have  been  greatly  wronged,  and 
when  he  got  the  answer,  pressing  it 
home  with  "  Aye,  aye,  min'  ye  that, 
my  cockie." 

Lochie  liked  muscular  Chris- 
tianity. A  quiet  preacher,  having 
succeeded  a  Boanerges,  took  his 
place  also  on  one  of  the  communion 
preaching  days  at  Bourtie.  On  the 
first  opportunity  Lochie  said  to  the 
minister,  "  Ye  suldna  tak'  back  that 
sweir  falla  ;  the  aul'  man  wad  hae 
been  sweatin'  like  a  horse." 

An  elder  from  another  parish 
joined  the  kirk-session  of  Bourtie, 
and  displeased  Lochie  by  his  fertility 
in  suggestion.  The  old  man's  wrath 
culminated  in  the  rebuke,  "  Ye  widna 
need  to  pit  in  yer  word  sae  freely  ; 
ye  ken  ye're  nae  jist  like  ane  o 
oorsel's;  ye  cam'  in  amon's  like  a 
slung  stane." 
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His  habit  of  referring  all  things 
to  the  supposed  authority  of 
Scripture,  came  out  curiously  at  a 
presbyterial  school  examination. 
He  had  been  struck  by  the  novel 
pronunciation  of  the  vowels — ae, 
bee,  cee,  etc.,  instead  of  aw,  bay, 
cay,  as  he  had  been  taught  to 
mouth  them.  When  the  chairman 
of  examiners  afterwards  asked  his 
colleagues  for  their  opinions  on  the 
school,  Lochie  remarked,  "  Sir,  I 
think  it's  the  hicht  o'  presumption 
to  change  the  pronunciation  o' 
the  letters  that  gweed  Almichty 
gied  them." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  KIRKTOWN  AND  ITS 
INHABITANTS. 

The  kirktown  now  commemorated 
in  most  parishes  only  in  the  name 
of  a  farm  near  the  church,  was  ori- 
ginally a  cluster  of  small  holdings, 
the  buildings  belonging  to  which 
made  up  the  "  town  "  (village  being 
unknown  in  Scottish  nomenclature.) 
These  holdings  included  the 
establishments  of  the  blacksmith, 
wright,  and  sutor  (classic  Scotch 
for  shoemaker,  or  cordiner,  as 
he  was  once  called).  The  tailor 
was  a  peripatetic  craftsman,  and 
worked  in  the  homes  of  his  custo- 
mers. The  cottage  and  croft  of  the 
parochial  pluralist  who  was  bellman, 
kirk-officer,   and  gravedigger  all  in 
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one,  was  also  an  essential  appurten- 
ance of  the  little  hamlet  which 
naturally  grew  up  round  the  church 
and  schoolhouse.  The  houses, 
generally  consisting  of  a  but  and  a 
ben — though  in  some  the  two 
apartments  might  be  divided  by  a 
spence — were  set  down  anyhow, 
facing  any  point  of  the  compass,  and 
hanging  on  to  various  levels.  Walls 
of  drystone,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
were  topped  with  a  couple  of  feet  of 
turf,  on  which  rested  the  rough 
undressed  couples,  covered  with 
"flauchter-fail,"  or  broad  pieces  of 
turf  and  a  thatching  over  all  of 
heather  or  straw,  which  finally 
might  be  daubed  with  a  thin  coating 
of  mud  or  mortar.  Division  walls 
were  either  of  wood  or  of  solid  peat- 
bricks.  The  chimney  was  in  the 
gable.  Sometimes   a    framework  of 
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wood  guided  the  smoke  up  from  the 
hearth-fire.  For  chimney-pot  a 
wooden  cylinder  bound  together 
with  straw-rope  served,  and  if  a 
cowl  were  needed,  a  shovel-like 
instrument,  called  a  "  win'  skew  " 
projected,  and  could  be  moved  to 
catch  the  wind  by  means  of  its 
handle,  which  hung  down  the 
chimney.  These  wigwams  looked 
cosier  at  all  events  than  their  white- 
walled,  grey-slated  supplanters. 
Inside,  the  peat-smoke,  which  did 
not  all  escape,  toned  the  roof  into  a 
rich  brown  or  lustrous  black,  but  did 
not  suffocate  the  "  best  hens  "  which 
sometimes  used  the  crossbars  as  a 
roost. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kirktown, 
coming  into  contact  with  a  number 
of  people,  were  generally  the  wits  or 
characters  of  the  rural  population. 
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The  tailor,  in  particular,  tramping 
the  country  under  the  burden  of 
goose,  board  and  scissors,  and  so- 
journing with  all  and  sundry,  was  a 
dull  man  indeed  if  he  did  not  develop 
some  sort  of  talent  in  conversation  ; 
hence  he  is  the  hero  of  most  of  the 
country  tales  bearing  on  the  res 
angustcz  domi.  Weavers  were  a 
caste,  the  loom  being  handed  down 
from  father  to  son  ;  they  were,  as 
elsewhere,  the  independent  thinkers 
of  the  community,  and  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, at  the  end  of  last  century, 
the  principal  sympathisers  with  the 
French  Revolution.  The  esteem 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the 
sex  is  indicated  in  the  maiden's  song  : 

"  O  mither,  onybody,  onybody,  onybody, 
O  mither,  onybody  but  a  creeshie  weaver." 

The  blacksmith,  whose  smiddy  was 
the  common  social  meeting  place  of 
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the  farming  class,  was  with  the 
weaver  the  most  likely  of  the 
kirktown  craftsmen  to  make  a  com- 
fortable living,  and  "mak'  a  happy 
fireside  clime,  tae  weens  and  wife." 
It  was  a  thrifty  smith  who  on  the 
eve  of  his  wedding — a  siller  one  {i.e. 
one  to  which  all  the  guests  con- 
tributed something) — was  heard 
soliloquising  thus :  — "  Mains  '11  bring 
hens,  an'  Lummie  '11  fesh  a  cheese, 
an'  Dam's  is  killin'  a  sheep,  but 
Jeannie,  my  lass,  an'  it  hadna  been 
for  you  an'  your  twa  bonnie  een,  ye 
widna  gotten  that  tartan  plaid  for  a' 
that." 

The  wright,  a  carpenter  capable 
of  doing  both  square  and  wheel- 
wright work,  was  an  important 
personage,  described  in  Royal  Burgh 
registers  zsfaber  lignarius.  He  was 
undertaker  as  well,  and  sometimes 
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at  funerals  assumed  a  co-ordinate 
authority  with  the  minister  him- 
self. In  a  certain  parish  where  the 
old  minister  and  the  wright  had 
effected  a  considerable  reform  in  the 
time-honoured  habit  of  dawdling  for 
hours  over  the  assembly  of  a  funeral 
company,  the  new  minister  showed  a 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  old  procras- 
tinating habit.  A  friend,  meeting 
the  wright  one  day,  asked  how  the 
new  minister  was  "coming  on." 
"Ow,  nae  that  ill  sin'  I  spak  till  him, 
an'  gied  him  a  line  o'  my  min'." 
"What  was  that  about?"  queried  the 
friend.  "Weel,"  said  the  wright, 
"  fan  he  first  cam',  he  widna  come  till 
a  liftin'  for  an'  oor  or  maybe  twa  ahin 
the  time  fin  I  was  a'  ready,  an'  i'  the 
hinner  en'  I  tell't  him  that  this  widna 
dee  nae  langer,  but  gin  him  an'  me 
wis  to  work  thegither,  he  maun 
come  at  the  'oor." 


CHAPTER    VII. 
THE    FARM    TOWN. 

Farm  towns  were  towns  (Scot.)  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  At  a  time 
when  there  were  no  enclosures, 
and  the  patches  of  arable  land 
were  scattered  all  over  a  small 
estate,  like  islands  in  the  sea  of 
pasture,  which  all  possessed  in 
common,  it  was  convenient  that 
the  tenants  of  one  laird  should 
herd  together  in  a  conglomerate  of 
dwelling-houses  and  farm  buildings, 
which  was  as  worthy  of  the  name 
of  town  as  the  hamlet  at  the  kirk. 
When  agriculture  took  a  spurt  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  the  pasture  lands  were  "  riven 
in"   with  the   "owsen-pleuch,"  the 
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name  of  town  was  transferred  to 
the  steadings  of  the  new  farms, 
with  the  distinguishing  prefixes  of 
North,  South,  East,  West,  Upper 
and  Lower.  The  "Mains"  indicates 
that  the  farm  so  called  has  been  a 
separate  estate  swallowed  up  in  the 
larger  one,  of  which  it  now  forms 
one  holding.  "  Ferm  "  originally 
meant  the  annual  payment  in 
money,  victual,  or  labour  made  for 
the  "town";  rent  is  the  modern 
French  equivalent.  At  the  end  of 
last  century,  when  both  words  were 
descriptive,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  land  could  be  cultivated  only 
under  a  co-partnery  between  laird 
and  tenant.  It  was  a  period  of 
great  depression,  comprehending 
some  exceptionally  unfortunate 
seasons,  known  as  "the  dear  years." 
Proprietors  in  many  cases  could  not 
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get  tenants  except  by  supplying 
them  with  seeds,  and  partly  with 
implements  and  stock  also  ;  the 
rent  was  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
produce,  and  the  system  was  called 
steel-bow. 

The  old  farm-town,  like  the 
kirktown,  included  a  small  colony 
of  tradesmen.  A  halloo  from  the 
"  heid  o*  the  toon  "  could  bring  out 
a  considerable  population  to  help  at 
any  operation  requiring  a  "pull  all 
together."  The  families  bred  in  the 
town  and  its  adjuncts  furnished  a  con- 
stant supply  of  agricultural  labour. 

In  a  corner  of  the  stob-thackit 
square  was  frequently  to  be  found 
the  merchan',  occupying  a  small, 
crowded  shop,  lighted  by  a  little 
window  of  two  or  three  panes  of 
glass,  the  lower  part  of  which  was 
probably  obscured  by  a  green  bottle 
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of  mixed  sweeties,  some  clews  of 
twine,  a  mouse-trap,  and  a  bundle 
of  candles.  Some  shelves,  attached 
to  the  white-washed  walls,  bore 
hanks  of  worsted,  small  bales  of 
harden,  check,  or  other  homely 
fabric.  Small  groceries  and  house- 
hold requisites  and  stationery  com- 
pleted the  stock ;  some  medicinal 
simples  might  be  added,  but  for  the 
dangerous  "  calamy  and  lodomy,"  a 
customer  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
u  drogenest "  in  the  nearest  big 
town.  The  merchan'  might  be  of 
either  sex,  an  old  maid,  probably 
not  in  the  fullest  charity  with  the 
world,  or  a  delicate  lad,  unfitted  for 
rough  work. 

Complicated  book-keeping  was 
not  needed ;  the  ledger  was  the 
back  of  a  press  door  or  of  a  shutter. 
A  specimen  entry  in  an  Aberdeen- 
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shire  shop,  less  than  a  century  ago, 
was  "  a  clyte  of  saip  to  the  reid- 
heidit  deem  fae  Cullonach."  Debts 
were  recorded  only  in  the  memory  ; 
a  small  dealer,  probably  in  the  habit 
of  nibbling  at  his  loose  stock  in 
moments  of  perplexity,  once  capped 
an  attempt  to  recall  a  purchase 
to  a  short-memoried  customer  by 
bidding  him  "chat  a  stane  o'  barley, 
an'  min'  yersel'." 

In  1696,  when  the  names  and 
occupations  of  the  population  were 
ascertained  by  national  authority, 
and  their  means  estimated  as  a 
basis  of  taxation,  the  stocks  of 
merchants  in  villages  and  royal 
burghs  were  found  to  vary  in  value 
from  ^25  to  ^250,  the  smaller 
amount  being  held  equal  in  taxation 
liability  to  the  income  of  a  female 
domestic  servant,  whose  annual 
wage  was  12  pounds  Scots. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE  FARMER,  THE  MILLER,  AND 
THE  BAILIE. 

The  goodman's  week-day  outfit 
contained  none  of  the  home-made 
broad-cloth,  on  the  weaving  of  which 
the  goodwife,  after  all  her  own 
labour  of  shearing,  cleaning,  carding 
and  spinning,  made  the  first  outlay 
of  money,  afterwards  superintending 
the  making  of  the  garments  by  the 
tailor.  The  broad-cloth  raiment  lay, 
with  the  goodwife's  church-going 
attire,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  on 
the  table,  chair  or  bed  in  the  "ben" 
end.  On  week-days  the  farmer 
laboured  at  the  intown  in  sleeved 
vest,  if  anything  covered  his  "harden 
sark,"  corduroy  breeches,  rough- 
ribbed  hose  and  stout  leather  shoes, 
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which  in  my  grandfather's  time  had 
superseded  brogues  of  untanned 
leather.  Patching  and  "making 
down "  were  institutions  in  those 
days.  The  goodman  had  a  Sunday 
hat ;  on  week-days  he  wore  a  blue 
worsted  bonnet,  and  at  home  perhaps 
a  Kilmarnock  cowl,  striped  and 
double.  Such  was  the  common 
country  habit,  in  farm  and  in  burgh, 
not  abandoned  by  the  seniors  when 
the  present  century  was  a  quarter 
old. 

"  Sic  mannie  sic  horsie "  is  a 
significant  Aberdeenshire  brocard. 
The  diminutive  horse  was  harnessed 
to  the  wooden-axled,  noisy  cart 
with  ropes  of  twisted  heather : 
leather  was  scarce,  and  the  goodwife 
had  something  better  to  do  with  her 
lint  than  to  "  mak'  tows." 

Last      century       Aberdeenshire 
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women  were  famous  spinners.  The 
underclothing  of  the  family,  sheets 
for  the  "  ben  "  bed,  shrouds,  and  the 
providin'  or  trousseau  of  the 
daughters  of  the  house,  had  all  to 
be  spun  for  at  home.  A  young  lad 
and  lass  never  set  up  house  without 
a  stock  of  linen  likely  to  last  for  a 
long  period.  The  manufacture  of 
stockings  for  the  Dutch  market  was 
a  staple  winter  occupation  for  which 
female  servants  were  hired,  and  men 
knitted  as  well  of  an  evening, 
worsted  to  knit  for  their  own  wear 
being  a  common  item  in  their  wages. 
As  the  goodman  wore  no  coat  at  his 
work,  the  goodwife  was  not  hampered 
by  a  gown.  Her  outer  garments 
were  a  light  wrapper,  with  sleeves 
tucked  up  above  the  elbow,  and 
a  many-plaited  petticoat  of  linsey- 
woolsey  of  her  own  spinning.     Bare- 
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headed  and  bare-footed  on  week- 
days, she  made  as  pleasing  an 
appearance  on  Sundays  as  could  be 
wished.  A  dress  tailor-made,  and 
made  to  outlive  changing  fashions, 
was  draped  with  a  bright-coloured 
plaid.  A  snow-white  muslin  kerchief 
peeped  out  of  the  bosom.  The 
bonnet  had  not  yet  come  to  stay  ; 
but  a  bright  linen  cap,  perhaps 
trimmed  with  lace,  made  a  pleasing 
frame  to  a  comely  face ;  the  stockings 
were  of  fine  worsted  or  white  cotton, 
though  cotton  made  but  slow  way 
into  rural  esteem  on  account  of  its 
poor  wearing  qualities.  Young 
women  who  could  afford  it  wore  a 
black  silk  mantilla,  edged  with  black 
lace,  which,  covering  the  shoulders, 
fell  down  in  front  to  near  the  feet, 
over  a  white  gown  ;  either  a  cap  or 
a  neat  ribbon  served  for  head-dress. 
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The  packman,  a  notable  figure  in 
the  rural  economy  of  these  days, 
supplied  the  town  with  millinery  and 
many  household  requisites  which 
could  not  be  made  at  home,  or 
bought  at  the  shop.  His  trade  was 
a  profitable  one.  Many  a  thriving 
burgh  merchan'  bore  in  his  person 
evidence  of  having  laid  the  found- 
ation of  his  fortune  on  a  pack  ;  the 
ex-packman  having  invariably  one 
shoulder  higher  than  the  other. 
He  supplemented  the  goodman's 
small  library  with  "The  History  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,"  "  Sir  James 
the  Rose,"  -The  Gentle  Shepherd," 
"  Lindie  and  Norie  "  and  such-like 
prints.  But  for  him  literary  curiosity 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  a 
visit  to  Aberdeen.  A  country  wife, 
of  moderate  education,  once  en- 
tered George    Clark's  shop    in  the 
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Broadgate  of  Aberdeen  to  buy  a 
"Wallace."  The  shopman,  sizing 
her  up,  proffered  a  New  Testament. 
Opening  it,  she  began  to  read  at  the 
top  of  a  page,  and  spelling  out 
"C  h  a  p,"  exclaimed  with  a  satisfied 
air,  still  under  the  impression  that 
she  had  got  what  she  asked  for 
"Chap,  chap  ;  aye,  he  wis  a  chap." 

THE    MILLER. 

The  mill  was  the  chief  centre  of 
superstitious  sentiment  in  a  district. 
The  site  of  a  mill  in  Inverurie 
parish  whose  history  stretches  back 
at  least  700  years,  has  the  Gaelic 
name  of  Ardtannes,  "the  howe  of 
the  little  devils."  The  locality,  the 
depth  of  a  hollow  in  the  angle  of  a 
river,  secluded  from  near  view,  in 
the  days  of  the  Monk  of  Kenna- 
quhair  might  well  on  a  misty   night 
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have  revealed  to  the  uneducated 
eye  the  gambols  of  fairies,  and  the 
belief  might  be  strengthened  by  the 
eldritch  sounds  produced  by  the 
ungreased  wooden  machinery  of  the 
mill.  Millers  were  dabblers  in  the 
black  art,  and  had  a  specialty 
called  millerty,  whereby  one  passing 
another's  mill  could  reist  (arrest) 
the  wheel  if  he  chose  to  risk  the 
chance  of  the  miller  being  more 
advanced  in  the  art  than  himself, 
and  in  retaliation,  "  reistin'  him  to 
the  bit."  A  freak  of  this  kind  was 
the  subject  of  solemn  investigation 
in  a  Garioch  parish  in  the  days  of 
the  Scottish  Solomon. 

The  miller  was,  before  the 
abandonment  of  "sucken"  in  farm 
leases,  a  person  of  some  social 
standing.  Two  centuries  ago  the 
mills  and  mill-towns  were  occupied 
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by  the  upper  class  of  tenants,  in- 
cluding the  younger  sons  of  lairds, 
factors,  clerks  of  burghs,  and 
notaries  public.  One  of  the  pic- 
turesque features  of  the  time  was 
the  occasional  summoning  of  the 
tenants  and  others  sucken  to  the 
mill,  to  help  at  the  engineering  and 
building  works,  for  which  they  were 
held  bound.  The  dusty  miller  was 
a  personage  indeed  in  old  times. 
Successive  tenants  of  Ardtannes 
were  able  to  buy  most  of  a  large 
adjoining  farm.  A  big  laird's 
daughter  was  not  too  proud  to  be 
wife  to  one  of  them.  He  left  her  a 
well-tochered  widow,  her  eldest  son 
a  captain,  and  a  lord  one  of  the 
executors,  and  she  was,  after 
some  years  of  widowhood,  sought, 
and  married  by  another  miller,  a 
baronet's  brother. 
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THE    BAILIE. 

In  a  parish  which  included  a  burgh 
or  "borrow's  toun,"  the  Bailie  was, 
in  the  days  before  the  Reform  Act, 
a  person  of  great  importance.  The 
Town  Council  was  not  popularly- 
elected.  From  immemorial  date 
the  greatest  and  best  in  the  burgh 
held  office  from  year  to  year,  and 
an  aspirant  to  municipal  honours 
had  to  lay  siege  to  those  in  power 
by  flattery  till  a  vacancy  occurring 
made  them  think  of  accepting  so 
sensible  a  townsman,  and  giving 
him  a  place  in  the  lowest  room. 
The  system  ensured  at  all  events 
experienced  councillors.  Honours 
went  round,  and  the  same  burgess 
passed  again  and  again  through  the 
offices  of  Councillor,  Treasurer,  and 
Dinygell    (Dean   of  Guild).       The 
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Chief  Magistrate  or  First  Bailie  (to 
whom  the  Second  Bailie  was  proxi- 
mus  sed proximus  magno  intervalld) 
was  practically  the  uncontrolled 
dispenser  of  the  town's  patronage, 
manipulator  of  its  funds,  and  the 
mouthpiece  of  its  Parliamentary 
vote.  A  town  clerk,  not  always  a 
resident,  kept  the  business  of  the 
burgh  in  form,  but  in  every-day  ad- 
ministration the  Bailie  was  supreme, 
and  often  arbitrary.  A  stranger 
passing  through  Inverurie  came 
upon  a  man  flaying  a  horse  by  the 
roadside.  As  his  own  steed  became 
restive  at  the  sight,  he  threatened 
to  complain  to  the  Bailie,  but 
was  effectually  silenced  when  the 
knacker,  looking  up  from  his  task 
with  some  unsavoury  expression 
of  contempt,  remarked — "  I'm  the 
Bailie  mysel'."      On  the  whole,  the 
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magistracy  was  not  held  either  in 
reverence  or  in  fear.  Fines  im- 
posed by  the  Bailie  were  seldom 
recovered,  and  after  figuring  for 
years  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
Treasurer's  books,  had  to  be  re- 
mitted ;  the  common  good  fell  into 
a  sad  state  of  dilapidation  in  several 
towns  during  the  close  burgh 
period. 

The  Bailie  in  Inverurie  was  for 
many  years  an  alehouse-keeper, 
the  number  of  "houses"  in  a  rural 
burgh  being  large  in  proportion 
to  the  population.  The  last  of  the 
Bailies  was  of  that  class.  He  was 
famous  for  a  pretty  successful  effort 
to  stay  popular  envy  at  the  frequent 
municipal  junketings  by  giving  the 
goodwives  of  the  burgh,  at  the 
toon's  expense,  simultaneous  treats 
of  sweets.   But  the  generous  precepts 
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which  he  delivered  to  the  Trea- 
surer on  such  occasions  did  not 
fail  to  be  brought  up  against  him 
afterwards  when  it  was  discovered 
that  the  burghal  revenues  had  been 
improperly  managed. 

The  Bailie  took  on  added  great- 
ness at  the  time  of  a  Parliamentary- 
election.  A  royal  burgh's  vote  was 
often  in  practice  the  property  of  a 
neighbouring  territorial  magnate, 
and  the  Bailie  became  the  conduit 
of  the  YerFs  benefactions  granted 
for  value  received. 


CHAPTER     IX. 

PLAIN    MANNERS    AND    PLAIN 
SPEECH. 

I  should  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
feelings  and  emotions  of  the  rural 
population  of  north-eastern  Scotland 
had  suffered  a  sea- change  in  respect 
of  delicacy  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. Yet  the  apparent  callousness 
often  evinced  in  old  days  at  times 
of  bereavement  appears  not  a  little 
shocking  to  us  of  the  present.  I 
myself,  in  the  early  days  of  my 
ministry,  received  one  winter  morn- 
ing at  breakfast  a  printed  intimation 
of  the  death  of  a  wife,  whose  long 
illness  had  terminated  only  a  few 
hours  before.  A  still  later  case  was 
related  to  me  of  a  man  whose  wife 
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was  pronounced  by  the  doctor 
hardly  able  to  survive  a  week.  She 
saw  Sunday  out,  however,  and  the 
man  again  appealing  to  the  doctor, 
and  being  told  that  she  could  not 
live  more  than  a  day  or  two,  replied : 
"  Ah  !  bit  ye  said  that  last  week, 
an'  I  swipit  oot  the  barn,  an'  set 
seats  for  the  burial,  an'  gin  it  be 
lang,  I'll  hae  to  tak'  them  oot  again, 
because  I'll  hae  to  thrash,  for  the 
strae's  near  throw."  A  dying  man 
spoke  to  his  son  about  giving  time- 
ous  notice  to  their  friends,  who  were 
numerous  and  distant,  so  that  they 
might  have  sufficient  warning  of 
the  funeral,  to  neglect  which  would 
be  a  family  affront.  At  length  he 
said — "Willie,  ye'll  jist  tak' paper, 
an'  write  oot  the  burial  cairds  at 
ance."  "Bit,  father,"  said  Willie, 
"  we  wid  need  to  name  a  day.     Fat 
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day  d'ye  think  I  micht  say ? "  "I 
dinna  ken,  Willie  ;  I  think  ye  micht 
pit  in  Tysday."  "  Na,  father,  that 
widna  dee.  Tysday 's  the  Huntly 
Market.  Div  ye  think  ye  could 
mak'  oot  till  Feersday  ?  "  "  Weel," 
answered  the  accommodating  old 
man,  "  I'se  try,  an'  I  think  maybe 
I  will." 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  deficiency  revealed  in  these 
authentic  anecdotes  was  not  of  feel- 
ing, but  of  the  means  of  expressing 
emotion.  So  in  the  following  last 
conversation  of  a  truly  attached 
couple  : — The  dying  wife — "  Noo, 
man,  I'm  sure  ye'll  say  that  I've 
been  a  gweed  wife  to  you."  Hus- 
band— "  Ach,  woman,  haud  yer 
tongue."  Wife — "  Bit  ye  winna 
refeese  to  say  a  gweed  word  aboot 
me  fan  I'm  awa',  an'  ye're  speakin' 
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aboot  oor  life  thegither."  Hus- 
band— "  Noo,  Jean,  hae  deen  wi' 
that  ;  gae  on  wi'  yer  deein'."  He 
had  probably  never  addressed  to 
her  a  tenderer  name  than  oman. 

A  farmer's  sister  happened  to  be 
ailing  at  a  time  when  some  serious 
disease  affected  part  of  a  valuable 
farm  stock.  A  female  friend  who 
called  often  to  ask  for  the  patients, 
one  day  happened  to  omit  an 
inquiry  about  the  horses,  and  in 
reply  to  her  query  about  his  sister, 
the  farmer  said — "  Ou,  we're  nae 
vera  weel,  bit  gin  the  horse  wid 
live,  we  wid  mak'  oot." 


CHAPTER    X. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ANECDOTES. 

When  the  keeper  of  a  burgh 
change-house  was  a  Bailie,  some- 
thing of  the  magisterial  spirit  was 
apt  to  affect  the  servants.  Katie, 
the  housekeeper  and  waitress  of  a 
much -frequented  Aberdeenshire 
hostelry,  was  a  strong  Conservative 
in  the  exciting  times  that  followed 
the  Reform  Bill.  Sir  Michael  Bruce, 
Liberal  candidate  for  the  county, 
made  the  inn  his  headquarters  dur- 
ing a  canvass  of  the  district,  and 
tried  hard  to  get  at  the  Bailie,  its 
master,  but  was  not  permitted  by  the 
resourceful  Kate  to  come  even  within 
sight  of  him.  As  he  persisted, 
Kate    was    at   last    constrained    to 
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say — "  Ye  canna  see  him.  He's 
busy,  and  wants  to  hae  naething 
adee  wi'  the  like  o'  ye."  The  little 
baronet  took  offence,  threatened  to 
inform  her  master  of  her  imper- 
tinence, and  declared  that  in  any 
case  he  would  never  enter  the  inn 
again.  But  he  made  little  of  it. 
Kate's  rejoinder  was  prompt  and 
free — "  Ye  can  please  yersel'  ;  the 
back-seams  o'  yer  hose  '11  be  the 
bra  west  sicht  we've  seen  the  day." 

A  commercial  traveller,  wishing 
to  treat  some  of  the  less  important 
townspeople,  asked  Katie  for  some 
brandy,  but  she  said  she  would 
bring  whisky,  asking — "  Fat  wid  ye 
dee  geein'  brandy  to  the  likes  o' 
them  ?  " 

An  eminent  cattle-breeder  and 
principal  character  in  the  market, 
entered  the  common  room  one  cold 
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winter  forenoon  with  some  half-a- 
dozen  or  more  men  to  have  a  dram. 
He  called  for  a  gill  of  brandy. 
Katie  turned  as  she  left  the  room 
for  the  liquor,  and  called  back — 
"  Will  I  bring  a  feather  wi't, 
Shethy  ?  "  suggesting  that  so  small 
a  quantity  could  not  be  distributed 
among  so  many  but  by  a  process 
of  sprinkling. 

In  the  days  of  the  body-snatchers 
a  grave  was  rifled  under  the  very 
windows  of  an  Aberdeenshire 
manse.  The  minister,  relating  the 
affair  to  a  brother,  concluded  his 
sorrowful  tale  with —  "  Nae  doot  it 
was  naething  but  an  Episcopalian 
crater ;  but,  sir,  it  was  a  human 
bein'  efter  a'." 

Mr.  Leslie  of  Fintray  (1838-44) 
described  his  manse  thus  to  his 
patron   and  former  pupil,  Sir  John 
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Forbes — "  Well,  Sir  John,  ye've 
given  me  the  most  economical 
manse  that  a  minister  could  get.  It 
lets  a'thing  in,  and  lets  naething 
oot.  It  lets  in  the  rain  and  cold, 
but  it  won't  let  oot  the  smoke." 

Tarn  Barnett,  boatman  in  Inver- 
keithney,  was  at  the  side  of  the 
Deveron  one  day  of  spate  when 
Mr.  Innes,  the  laird  of  Minriefold, 
and  his  brother  Tom  wished  to 
cross  by  the  ford.  In  Barnett's 
opinion  it  was  unsafe,  but  the  laird 
was  determined  to  ride  through. 
"  Weel,"  said  Tarn  at  last,  "  an'  ye 
will  gae  through,  better  tak'  Tom 
on  ahin'  ye,  an'  that'll  clear  the 
gate  for  the  Edingeath  fowk." 
The  Inneses  of  Edingight  were  the 
laird's  next  heirs  after  his  brother. 

A  wife  whose  life  had  been  hard, 
giving  an  account  of  her  trials  to  a 
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friend,  said — "  There's  nae  eese  o' 
gi'en'  in,  an'  ye  can  win  throu' 
wi'  tryin'.  I  jist  took  Moses  for 
my  motto,  an'  gaed  forrit." 

Mr.  Craigie,  minister  of  Deer 
(1797-182 1),  preached  one  Sunday 
in  harvest  from  the  text — "  Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters."  A 
day  or  two  afterwards  a  sudden 
flood  on  the  Ugie,  which  traversed 
his  glebe,  swept  off  the  entire  crop, 
which  was  newly  stooked.  After 
the  spate  had  passed,  the  minister, 
going  over  the  ground,  saw  on 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  a 
parishioner  called  Rattray,  and 
shouted  across  to  him — "  Did  ye 
see  my  corn  gaen  awa',  Rattray  ?  " 
"  Aye  did  a',  sir."  "  Did  ye  try 
to  kep  ony  o't  ? "  "  Fat  wid  a 
deen  that  for,  efter  fat  ye  tellt's 
on  Sunday  ?  "      •'  What  was  that  ?  " 
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"  Ye  said — '  Cast  thy  bread  upo' 
the  waters.'  "  "  Oh  !  bit  nae  the 
strae  an'  a',  Rattray." 

A  beadle  of  King-Edward  once 
made  the  kirkyard  the  scene  of  the 
close  of  life's  account  in  more  senses 
than  one.  The  minister  heard  that 
he  had  made  a  gross  overcharge 
for  the  burial  of  a  parishioner,  and 
demanded  an  explanation.  The 
beadle  coolly  replied  that  the 
defunct  "  ance  took  a  nip  o'  me 
wi'  the  price  o'  a  calf,  an'  I  never 
got  the  chance  o'  gettin'  my  ain." 

An  Inverurie  sexton,  twice  eject- 
ed from  houses  he  had  rented  by 
the  same  individual,  who  happened 
to  buy  the  one  after  the  other, 
found  a  vengeful  comfort  in  the 
reflection — "  He's  pitten  me  oot  o' 
twa  hooses,  bit  I'll  maybe  gie  him 
a  hoose  that  he  winna  win  oot  o'." 
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At  Balhaggardy's  funeral  dinner, 
a  remark  was  made  similar  to  that 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Halket  of  Inver- 
amsay  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Lairds."  An  intimate  friend, 
lapsing  into  a  comfortable  after- 
dinner  state,  said — "  There's  nae- 
thing  wintin'  here  but  Balhaggardy 
himsel'.  He  would  have  enjoyed 
sittin'  here  wi'  so  mony  o'  his  best- 
liket  frien's." 

An  arithmetical  table  of  toddy- 
drinking  was  known  in  at  least  one 
district  in  Aberdeenshire.  It  ran— 
"  Three  glogs  one  glass,  two  glasses 
one  tumbler,  six  tumblers  one 
sitting."  The  "  glog  "  was  else- 
where called  a  bock  or  byock,  and 
meant  the  quantity  a  bottle  dis- 
charged to  a  gurgling  sound  at 
each  pulsation  in  pouring.  When 
"  double-tumblers  "  were  going  out, 
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the  single-glass  tumbler  came  to 
be  known  as  a  "  Donald,"  and 
the  larger  old-fashioned  one  as  a 
"  Donald  Macdonald." 

The  Original  Seceders  formed  a 
number  of  congregations  in  the 
Northern  Islands.  Mr.  Gerrard, 
minister  of  South  Ronaldshay 
(1815-50)  waged  a  humorous  war 
upon  them.  Preaching  one  day  on 
the  duty  of  living  peaceably  with  all 
men,  he  enlarged  upon  the  saving 
clause,  "as  much  as  lieth  in  you," 
contending  that,  "  of  course,  it  was 
never  meant  that  I  should  live  in 
peace  wi'  the  deil,  or  the  dissentin' 
body  ower  by  there."  He  was 
crossing  one  day  in  a  ferry  boat  a 
rough  bit  of  sea,  along  with  several 
passengers,  including  a  young 
Seceder  minister,  newly  come  to 
the  island.      The  boat  shipped  seas 
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repeatedly.  As  one  specially  large 
wave  broke  over  her,  Gerrard 
exclaimed — "  We'll  all  be  in  heaven 
in  five  minutes."  "  God  forbid!" 
said  the  young  man,  not  knowing, 
like  Gerrard,  that  there  was  really 
no  danger.  Gerrard  told  the  story 
to  his  simple-minded  parishioners, 
with  the  corollary — "  Ye  see  where 
the  dissenters  want  to  tak'  you. 
Wherever  it  is,  it  is  not  to  heaven, 
or  they  would  not  be  so  feart  to  go 
there  themselves  sooner  than  they 
thought  of." 

The  college  lads  whom  Mr. 
Leslie  of  Lhanbryde  treated  so 
hospitably  every  October  and  April 
on  their  way  to  and  from  Aberdeen, 
were  sometimes  mischievous  enough 
to  play  a  trick  upon  the  good  man. 
One  night  a  band  of  them,  staying 
in    the    manse,    conspired    to    find 
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fault  with  the  punch.  Mr.  Leslie 
could  not  apparently,  for  all  his 
pains,  make  the  browst  to  suit  their 
palates.  At  last,  he  rang  for  his 
man,  and  giving  him  a  glass,  asked 
if  he  thought  he  could  drink  it. 
John  expressing  unqualified  appro- 
bation, the  minister  said  to  him — 
"  Well,  jist  tak'  it  to  the  kitchie,  an' 
drink  it  yersels,  an'  tell  the  lass  to 
bring  up  the  tea."  No  student 
ever  again  criticised  Lhanbryde 
toddy. 

St.  Sair's  is  a  yearly  horse 
market  in  the  Upper  Garioch.  A 
parishioner  of  Rayne,  meeting  Dr. 
Cushney  one  St.  Sair's  Day  on  the 
side  of  the  kirktown  nearest  the 
market,  said  to  him — "  Sir,  I  houp 
ye're  nae  gyain'  to  the  market." 
"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "but  why 
not  ?  "       "  Weel,   sir,   naebody  can 
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gyang  to  the  horse  fair  withoot 
leein'  and  chatin',  and  I  dinna  think 
that's  fat  ministers  sud  dee." 

At  the  time  when  so-called  extem- 
pore preaching  was  much  thought 
of,  two  females  disagreed  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  their  respec- 
tive ministers.  "Oor  minister  can 
preach  wintin'  vreetin',"  said  one. 
"Ach,  oman,"  retorted  the  other, 
"oor  minister  can  preach  withoot 
thinkin'."  A  pastor  of  the  latter 
superlative  accomplishment,  Basil 
Anderson,  minister  of  Deer — 
1779-97 — became  so  notorious  for 
dealing  in  words  alone,  strung  to- 
gether by  any  association  of  sound 
or  meaning,  that  a  collection  of  his 
heedless  sayings  was  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Beauties  of 
St.  Basil."  One  choice  specimen 
of  his  style  was — "  The  devil,  my 
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friends,  is  a  ravening  and  a  roaring 
lion  going  about  seeking  whom  he 
may  devour  ;  seek  unto  him,  and 
he  will  never  leave  you,  he  will 
never  forsake  you." 

Mr.  Garioch,  of  Meldrum,  was 
interested  in  the  attempted  Refor- 
mation of  1844,  started  by  Johannes 
Rouge,  which  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sect  called  the  German 
Catholics.  He  gave  his  new  Free 
Church  congregation  some  informa- 
tion about  it.  A  hearer  of  his, 
employed  by  a  neighbouring  minis- 
ter, was  asked  by  his  master  on  the 
Monday  after  one  of  these  lecture- 
days  what  Mr.  Garioch  had  been 
"on"  the  previous  day.  "Od," 
said  John,  "  he  was  speakin'  aboot 
a  gryte  reamys  they're  haddin'  awa' 
aboot  Germany  some  wye."  "Aye," 
said  the  minister,   "an'  fat  did  he 
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think  o't  ?  "  "  Od,  he  thocht  it 
widna  maybe  jist  dull  doon  again." 

Among  the  counsels  given  to  Mr. 
Lessel  in  his  youth  was  this  one, 
not  to  be  too  ready  offering  a  prayer 
by  a  sick  bed.  A  man,  whom  he 
supposed  dying,  once  rejected  his 
offer  to  pray  with  him.  "  Na,  sir," 
he  said  "  I'm  nae  come  to  that  yet." 
A  neighbour  of  Mr.  Lessel's,  who 
had  a  sort  of  ritual  for  the  sick,  asked 
a  dying  man — "  Are  you  ready  to 
meet  the  King  of  Terrors  ?  "  "I 
dinna  ken  aboot  that,  sir,"  was  the 
reply  ;  "  but  I've  been  livin'  this 
fifty  year  wi'  the  queen  o'  terrors." 

Mr.  Andrew  Fraser,  minister  of 
Oyne  from  the  Disruption  to  1874, 
was  a  quaint  Highlander,  the  only 
Celt  in  the  Presbytery  of  Garioch. 
He  was  a  scholar  and  excel- 
lent     talker,      and     as      he      was 

L 
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my  ecclesiastical  father,  I  en- 
joyed much  familiar  and  profit- 
able intercourse  with  him.  A 
famous  retort  of  his  to  Mr.  Peter, 
of  Leslie,  at  a  Presbytery  dinner, 
merits  preservation.  Mr.  Peter, 
having  just  become  a  benedict,  was 
charring  the  brotherhood  of  bache- 
lors, and  singled  out  for  persistent 
attack  Mr.  Fraser,  who  was  con- 
firmed in  the  single  state.  When 
he  got  an  opening,  Mr.  Fraser  rose, 
and  with  a  breadth  of  accent  that 
made  the  cut  more  effectual,  de- 
livered himself  thus — "  Moderator, 
I  used  to  learn  in  the  Rudiments, 
Petrus  cupit  esse  vir  doctus.  'Peter 
desires  to  be  a  learned  man.'  I  wish 
I  could  repeat  with  equal  truth 
what  I  read  also  in  the  same  source, 
Scio  Petrum  esse  virum  doctum.  '  I 
know  Peter  is  a  learned  man.' ' 
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A  fisherwoman,  in  her  rounds 
among  her  inland  customers,  was 
asked  by  a  lady  how  she  liked  her 
new  minister.  "  Eh,  leddy,"  was 
the  response,  "  he's  a  fine  man. 
He  tellt's  on  Sunday  that  fisher 
fowk  wid  win  to  heaven  as  seen's 
the  fairmers.  The  auld  man  wid 
hae  keepit's  thoom  upo'  that." 

A  farmer's  widow,  left  with  a 
handsome  competence,  was  able  to 
dress  handsomely,  as  well  as  to 
entertain  her  friends  liberally.  But 
she  knew  where  to  draw  the  line 
in  display.  A  not  very  intimate 
acquaintance,  having  hinted  in- 
directly that  she  would  like  to  come 
and  see  a  new  velvet  gown  of  the 
widow's,  did  not  receive  the  desired 
invitation.  Said  the  widow  after- 
wards to  a  friend — "  She  can  buy  a 
velvet    dress,    and    luik   at   hersel' 
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in't.  I'm  nae  gaun  to  mak'  a  show 
o'  my  new  goon.  Ye  ken  fat 
Hezekeea  gat  wi'  his  gloryin'." 

A  contemporary  of  Lochie's,  and 
of  the  same  occupation,  made  an 
antiquarian  find  in  his  farm,  and 
called  the  neighbours  to  see  it. 
Various  conjectures  as  to  its  origin 
had  been  uttered,  when  he  broke  in 
with — "  Gin  ye'll  hearken  to  me,  I 
think  I  can  pit  ye  throu'.  It's  a 
thing  that  had  been  fan  the  Hot- 
tentots and  Antipods  dwalt  here 
langsyne." 

The  following  answers  given  in 
the  witness-box  are  still  repeated 
with  enjoyment  by  descendants  of 
the  speaker — "What's  your  name?" 
"  Sanny  Mull."  "Where  is  your 
residence  ?  "  Fat  div  ye  say  ?  " 
"  Whar  do  ye  bide  ?  "  Mull  o' 
Templeton."     "  How  old  are  you  ?  " 
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<4A'm  nae  bran' new."  "Are  you 
a  married  man  :  have  you  a  wife  ?  " 
"  Aye,  a  kin'  o'  a  clotch." 


till  Hi  unit 


